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THE MUSIC OF CHRISTIAN HYMNODY 
ERIK ROUTLEY g 
Tells the story of the — tune from the Reformation to the present a 


Written primarily for English readers, its emphasis is on those tradi 

which have influenced English hymn singing—the Lutheran and the Geneva 

In their place are chapters on Welsh and American hymnody. Over 200 

musical examples are provided and about 1,100 tunes are dealt with, 
30s, net. 


ONE FINGER FOR GOD 
STUART JACKMAN 


Miracles from the lives of people serving God today at home and overseas. 
A powerful and fascinating book on the unfinished task of the Church 
in these days. 12s. 6d. net. Es 


AFRICAN PORTRAITS 
McEWAN LAWSON 


African problems and how they affect both black and white are a feature 
of the world’s life today. Here are twelve intimate studies from the lives 
of typical Africans that are revealing and disturbing. 

5s. net. 
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KENNEDY SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


The Kennedy School of Missions endeavours to answer the needs of the World 
Church by serving as a training centre for the preparation of missionaries to 
co-operate in fullest sympathy in the enterprises of the ‘younger churches’. Its 
basic assumption is that the techniques of missionary work are effective only in 
the atmosphere of a sensitive understanding of peoples, their cultural conditioning, 
and the total resources of the Christian Faith and the Christian Church for ¢ 
impartation of Life. 

Its own courses offer opportunities for men and women for graduate study i 
Linguistics, Literacy education, Anthropology, the History and Techniques 
Missions, and the Literary, Social and Religious backgrounds of Africa, Indi 
Latin America, Muslim countries and Philippines. Through the affiliated 0 
of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, the Hartford Theological Seminary, t 
Hartford School of Religious Education and the Institute of Church Social Servic 
courses may be had in all Theological and Pedagogical subjects, Sociology, 
Psychology and Philosophy. ‘There is an adequate Library with many speci 
collections. Courses may lead to the degrees of M.A. or Ph.D. 

Furnished apartments are provided for missionary families at modest rental. 


Year-book sent upon application to 
Rev. ROBERT T. PARSONS, A.B., B.D., M.A., Ph.D., Dean, Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATIO} 


RUSSELL HENRY STAFFORD, M.A., D.D., S.T.D., LL.D., President 
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Children like it- 


worms don’t... 


)ne week’s treatment with ‘Antepar ’, the 
asant tasting elixir of piperazine citrate, 
usually sufficient to eradicate threadworms, 

i single dose to clear roundworms from the 
t. Effective without fasting, purging or 
pporting measures, ‘Antepar’ acts by 

faralysing the worms—they are then 

xpelled by normal peristalsis. 

Antepar’ Elixir is supplied in bottles of 

fl. oz., 4 fl. oz. and 20 fl. oz. 


‘ANTEPAR’. ELIXIR 


2—.. BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (The Well Foundation Ltd.) LONDON 
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THE HENRY MARTYN SCHOOL 
OF ISLAMIC STUDIES 


ALIGARH, INDIA 


This School, which serves India, Pakistan 
and the neighbouring countries, is a re- 
search and training centre for workers 
among the Muslims. The mediums of 
instruction are Urdu and_ English. 
Facilities are provided for the study of the 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu languages and 
their literature. 


Winter courses in Aligarh will cover Arabic 
grammar, Islamic history, Islamic theo- 
logy and jurisprudence, Indian Islam, a 
comprehensive study of christological 
ideas in the New Testament and the 
Quran, techniques of evangelism among 
the Muslims and Christian apologetics. 


Members of the staff are available for 
Extension lectures in the summer months. 


For further information please write to: 
Rev. A. ABDUL-HAQGQ, M.A., Ph.D. 
Principal, The Henry Martyn School 
ALIGARH, U.P., INDIA 








Within the ecumenical fellowship 
of the Selly Oak Colleges 
is 


KINGSMEAD 


the Women’s Missionary Training 
College of the Methodist Missionary 
Society. 

Places also offered for intending 
women missionaries or missionaries 
on furlough from other societies. 


Accommodation for a few married 
couples. 


Wives and fiancées of business men 
going abroad also welcomed. 


The total academic resources of the 
Selly Oak Colleges are available. 


For further information apply to— 
THE WARDEN, 
KINGSMEAD, SELLY OAK, 
BIRMINGHAM, 29. 
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HIS FUTURE 


is in your hands 





Will this child ever reach 
| his 15th birthday, or will 
he be a victim of malaria? His future is in your hands 
because malaria can be controlled. 
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ges disease. Moreover, when administered to an entire 

community, it is capable of breaking the malarial 
D cycle since it interrupts the development of the parasite 

in the mosquito. 
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Through Gates of Splendour 
ELISABETH ELLIOT 








“It is an intensely moving story which I should like to see 
made compulsory reading for all our self-pitying Angry 
Young Men.’—J. B. PHILLIPS. 


16“ net 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 
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JUST PUBLISHED 





By Catherine B. Firth 





OADS to Christian Faith is intended for 

the help of both pupils and teachers. 
The four volumes, one for each year of 
Iicompulsory secondary school life, are text 
books for class use. 


The vocabulary and style, graded year by 

r, come, it is hoped, within the compre- 
Bicion of the less literary members of the 
Secondary School, as do the very few verses of 
the Bible which are set as essential for reading 
with each chapter of the text books. To 
meet the needs of more able pupils, additional 
oss. of greater difficulty, are set for each 
week. 





What Book One is about 


In the first book of the series the object is to 
recapitulate the essentials of the story in the 
Gospels and Acts. The method is to study 
the lives of Peter and Paul. An attempt is 
made to approach the events commemorated 
on Good Friday, Easter Day and Whit-Sunday 
from an angle unfamiliar to the class; the 
stories which ought to be familiar are used as 
} material for building up something new in 
such a way that those who do not remember 
may have repetition without boredom, while 
those who do may find their knowledge a 
source of pride. 


The book is illustrated by 37 pages of 
)} drawings, maps and diagrams, and there is 
a Teachers’ Book which makes practical 
suggestions. 


SEND FOR LOAN COPY 





CROSSED KEYS AND CROSSED SWORDS 


Price 7s. Od. 


Book One of Roads to Christian Faith, a new scripture 
series for pupils of || years upwards... 








ROADS TO 
CHRISTIAN FAITH 


(Editor: Catherine B. Firth) 


BOOK ONE 
Crossed Keys and 
Crossed Swords 
by C. B. Firth 
240 pages 
Teachers’ Book 


In preparation 
BOOK TWO 
Roads of Israel 
By C. B. Firth 
256 pages 7s. 6d. 
Teachers’ Book 2s. Od. 
BOOK THREE 


Servants of God at Work 
by A. F. Titterton 


7s. Od. 
2s. Od. 


256 pages 7s. 6d. 
Teachers’ Book 2s. Od. 
BOOK FOUR 


The End of the Roads 


by A. F. Titterton 
Teachers’ Book 












Name 


School .......... 





To: GINN AND COMPANY Ltd., 18 Bedford Row, London, W.C.1., England 
Please send details of Roads to Christian Faith and a loan copy of Book One. 























CONQUEST 
by 
HEALING 


The 
medical missionary quarterly 
for those who wish to take an 
intelligent interest in the medical 
work of the Church Overseas 
as a whole. 





Published quarterly by : 
THE 


MEDICAL MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
31 BEDFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.C.1 


5/- per annum including postage 






























































Already nearly 5,000 LIBRARIES 
SEMINARIES 
MINISTERS 


and STUDENTS 





both in Great Britain and the U.S.A, 
have found James Thin’s Mail Order 
Service the best source of 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS 








May we send you free of charge 
a copy of our new Catalogue ? 
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JAMES THIN 


Bookseller and Publisher to the University 
53-9 SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH, 1 
SCOTLAND 
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RECRUITS 


are 


URGENTLY NEEDED 


for spheres of great missionary 
need and wide open opportunity 
as follows : 

An Ordained man for Tunis 


An Ordained man for pioneer 
work in Ethiopia 


Women evangelists for Israel 


A nurse for Morocco 
(Marrakech) 


Please write for information to 
General Secretary 


CHURCH MISSIONS TO JEWS 


16 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 











A NEW BOOK FOR TEACHERS 


THE FOUR GOSPELS 
AND THE ACTS OF THE 


APOSTLES 


NOTES ON THEIR STRUCTURE 
AND CHARACTERISTICS 


By ROBERT J. DENHOLM 





A concise, sound and very readable 
introduction to a serious study of the 
New Testament. This handy little 
book will be invaluable to Day School 
and Sunday School teachers alike. 


Price 2s. 6d. (postage 4d. extra) 





THE PILGRIM PRESS 
104.5 Newgate Street, London, E.C.1 
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FIL™M 
STRIPS 


Biblical characters drawn against an authentic 
background can live again with colour and 
realism for young people. 





BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Baby Jesus, The Little Grey Donkey, The Little Black Lamb, The 
Runaway Son, Zacchaeus, Moses the River Baby, and Daniel. 
All colour strips. 


THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


A unique series of 11 strips produced by a team of first-class biblical 
artists. 


WALL Inexpensive, colourful and informative Products 
CHARTS charts on every-day commodities. 


RUBBER (3 charts) PINEAPPLES APPLES 
ORANGES IODINE BANANAS 


FREE DUAL PREVIEW SERVICE 


A new way of seeing our film strips as and when 
you want them. Write for details, and catalogue. 








CHEESE 
CHOCOLATE 
Price 1/— each. 


HANDICRAFT AND TECHNICAL 
TOOLS Series (10 single charts, 1/— each). 


and Visual Books. 














Handsaws Woodworking Lathe Diesel Engine 
Planes Electric Drilling Machines Bench Grinder 
Bench Vices Portable Electric Saws Centre Lathe 
Garden Tools 
Write NOW for 
our catalogue DUCATIONAL RODUCTIONS 
of Wall Charts LIMITED - LONDON swt 
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COMMUNION SERVICE 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION CUP TRAYS AND ACCESSORIES 
Please write for free illustrated List and Literature 


(Dept. 37) 
TOWNSHENDS LIMITED, ERNEST STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, 1 








THE 
SMALL WOMAN 


by Alan Burgess 


Gladys Aylward, a young parlourmaid in London, was 
determined to become a missionary in China. This is 
the true story of the incredible difficulties and hardships 
she encountered during her twenty years’ work, cul- 
minating in an amazing 12-day trek over the mountains with 


a hundred homeless children fleeing from the advancing 
Japanese. 


illustrated 16s. 
from all booksellers 
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UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 


William Muir Institute 


Tuition is provided in the Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Turkish and Urdu languages 
and literatures (including certain colloquials), and also in Islamic History and 
other aspects of Islamic culture. A one-year course (which may be divided 
to suit the needs of missionaries on furlough) leads to a Diploma in Islamic 
Studies. Students may work for the Ph.D. in the Faculty of Arts or the Faculty 
of Divinity (New College). 


For further information apply to: 
REV. W. MONTGOMERY WATT, Ph.D. 
Reader in Arabic, William Muir Institute, The University, Edinburgh, 8 











S-P-C-K 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS 
since 1698 
will publish 


THE REPORT 


OF THE LAMBETH CONFERENCE 1958 


in September 


REPORTS 

Preparatory to the Conference already published 
PRINCIPLES OF PRAYER BOOK REVISION Js. 6d. 
PRAYER BOOK REVISION IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 4s. 6d. 


MISSIONARY COMMITMENTS OF THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION 
3s. 6d. 


COMMEMORATION OF SAINTS AND HEROES OF THE FAITH IN THE 
ANGLICAN COMMUNION 6s. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN ANGLICAN AND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES 
3s. 6d. 
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|THE MISSION TO LEPERS 


INTERDEN OMINATIONAL and INTERNATIONAL Founded 1874 


Its OBJECT: ‘To provide for the spiritual instruction and temporal 
relief of lepers and their children, and to assist in 
bringing about the extinction of the disease.’ 


Its METHOD: The Mission works at more than a hundred centres 
in 25 different countries, managing its own homes and 
hospitals and giving substantial aid to other Christian 
Societies for the relief of Leprosy sufferers under their 
care. 


Its NEEDS: Generous support for its ever-growing responsibili- 
ties; consecrated personnel for its ever-widening Field 
of Service, and prayerful remembrance of the Mission’s 

work before God at all times. 


General Secretary: A. DONALD MILLER 


THE MISSION TO LEPERS, 7 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 






























































THE QUEST AND CHARACTER 
OF A UNITED CHURCH 


Winfred E. Garrison. ‘A new and striking approach 
to the whole problem of the unity of the Church... 
concludes that the real task is not to resolve the differences 
of conviction and practice but to secure a recognition of 
their continuing validity within a united Church... . 
The unity which [Dr. Garrison seeks] is not one which 
involves a standardization of theology, uniformity of wor- 
ship, or a centralized organization, but a fraternal and 
harmonious spirit among all Christians. In a word, he 
holds that differences are possible without divisions.””— 
Dr. SAMUEL McCrea Cavert, Executive Secretary, World 
Council of Churches in the U.S.A. $3.50 


THE WHOLE GOSPEL 
FOR THE WHOLE WORLD 


Alan Walker. An Australian minister-evangelist, leader 
of that country’s famed and highly successful Mission to 
the Nation evangelistic campaign, sounds here a singing call 
for a new, twentieth-century evangelism. This evangelism 
would preach the undistorted, whole Gospel of Jesus—a 
total evangelism that uses the resources and meets the 
needs of the total life situation today. His book foresees 
a Church that not only wins souls one by one through 
personal witness and “the priesthood of all believers,” 
but as a new, greater function, makes our world a better 
place in which to live. The preface is by Dean Elmer G. 
Homrighausen of Princeton Seminary. $2 
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Visit your bookseller soon ! 
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- . BRITISH BAPTISTS 
| The HOUSE of | IN CHINA 


| H. R. WILLIAMSON 
Vv A N H E E M S This book makes a major contribution 


not only to the history of the Baptist 





LIMITED Missionary Society but also to that of 
| the modern missionary movement. The 
DIRECTORS: M. & M. E. VANHEEMS author’s long service in China and his 


intimate knowledge of the Baptist 














| Missionary Society qualify him to write 
& : A ‘ | with authority. He deals with the 
aclusively lerica foundation of the work and its develop- 
ment in many directions over the whole 
| period during which Baptist missionaries 
were engaged in China. 
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| Demy 8vo. Illustrated. Map. 


| | 
47-48 BERNERS STREET | 21s. net. 
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A STABLE CHURCH 

is one which is rooted in a knowledge of the 
Scriptures. 

A CONSISTENT CHRISTIAN 


is one whose life embodies the truth of the Gospel 
as it is made known in the Bible. 


THE URGENT NEED 

is for more copies of Holy Scripture in more of the 
languages of the world. 

THE BIBLE SOCIETY 


has already published versions in 844 languages 
and translation work is being done in over 200 
to-day. Help us to finish the job. 





THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 


146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 

















THE LEBOMBO MISSION 


(the Missionary Diocese of the South African Church) 
is the most uphill, difficult and neediest Mission in Christendom 


COULDN’T YOU LEND US A HAND ? 


DO YOU READ 
LEBOMBO LEAVES? 
the Quarterly Magazine of the 
LEBOMBO MISSION 
If not, why not glance at it occasionally ? 


re 


It is not sold—its price is ‘above rubies’ 


Write for a copy to: 
The Secretary 


80 WEST WYCOMBE ROAD, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS 
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A SURVEY OF THE YEAR 1957 
EAST ASIA 


JAPAN 


Seemann to controversy over nuclear bomb tests becomes 
inescapable in a survey of the past year if it is to attempt to be 
realistic; and it comes, inevitably, at once, for in Japan, with which 
it is our practice to begin, the British bomb test on Christmas Island 
has given the issue a particular point of focus, over and beyond the 
general concern which Japan has voiced in United Nations since she 
became a member of that body in December 1956. The churches, 
though not officially identified with the Japanese Government’s 
deputation to Britain, expressed their anxiety in a resolution forwarded 
by the National Christian Council to the British Council of Churches. 
August 6th has meanwhile been observed as a Day of Prayer, sponsored 
by the Japan Federation of Religions, on the subject of the A-H bomb. 
The launching of the Russian satellites may appear to have brought an 
element of anti-climax into these preoccupations, but there is a mood of 
apprehension as to future physical security and a tendency on the part 
of the general public to attribute sickness and death from apparently 
obscure causes to the effects of radiation to be reckoned with as the | 
churches face their task. 

Comment on Japan’s recent success in oversea markets is countered 
by the reminder of the relative failure to foster home production in a 
way that will relieve unemployment and bring a real share in prosperity 
and higher standards of living to private enterprise and to the lower 
income groups as a whole. Material preoccupations such as these 

3 
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challenge the churches to renewed endeavour in bringing a message 
of hope and of lasting salvation, especially at a time when the search 
for spiritual foundations reveals itself not only in the constant emerg- 
ence of new sects, but in a hankering after old spiritual traditions, with 
a revival of Shinto shrines on a scale sufficient for the National 
Christian Council, while recognizing the fine distinction between the 
expression of patriotism and religious conviction, to voice its concern 
for the preservation of the freedom of religion that the Constitution 
guarantees. The Constitution has itself become a still sharper political 
issue since the formation, in 1956, of a council which was to study the 
Constitution but which the Socialists, who refuse to join it, accuse of 
revisionary intentions. 

At its annual meeting in March, the National Christian Council 
admitted to full membership the Christian Social Work Association, 
a Japanese body, and to associate membership the mission of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. and the German East Asia Mission. 
Constitutional revision took place in the direction of strengthening the 
position of the ‘activities departments’, such as Christian literature, 
audio-visual aids, church schools (three departments the more effective 
utilization of which formed a main item of discussion at the conference 
on evangelism held in September in preparation for the centenary 
movement for the winning of Japan for the Christian faith); and 
the church affairs commission becomes a regular department of the 
Council. New ventures include the committee on social problems’ 
three-year investigation into ‘population and poverty in Japan’, 
which has already brought some confirmation of the criticism that 
‘established religious bodies are not approaching low income people’ 
to anything like the extent undertaken by Buddhist sects and others; 
and that Christianity is largely regarded in such strata as an engaging 
story which is remote from the realities of life as they know them. 
The radio ‘workshop’ held in January led to the recommendation that 
local ‘workshops’ should be held for ministers and that facilities should 
be provided for regular consultation and planning on the use of radio 
in evangelism. The N.C.C.’s first post-war conference on worship, 
held in June with the assistance of the World Council of Churches’ 
commission on worship, was notable for the participation of Indian 
Christian leadership in the person of Dr Russell Chandran, Principal 
of the United Theological College, Bangalore, and for its evidence of a 
growing interest in worship. An immediate outcome was a further, 
one-day consultation on worship, held at Kansai in July. 
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SURVEY—JAPAN 5 


It is interesting, in the light of the Council’s activities, to note some 
criticism of its structure and composition. The Presiding Bishop of 
the Nippon Seikokai, for instance, questions, in an issue of the Japan 
Christian Quarterly, the high proportion of Christian organizations 
which are members of the Council as compared with the churches 
themselves, only six of whom belong. The continued necessity, more- 
over, for financial aid from abroad for the Council’s projects raises, 
he suggests, the question whether activities should not be limited to 
the means of churches which aim at self-support and to keeping the 
focus within the basic purpose of bringing together, in the search for 
unity of Christian life and action, the Kyodan, the united church which 
comprises over one-half of the non-Roman Catholic church members 
in Japan, with those who maintain their fellowship through the N.C.C. 
Simplification of confessional diversity has meanwhile made headway 
with the drafting, at the General Assembly of the Japan Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran Church, of a constitution for a United Lutheran 
Church which would unite the eleven Lutheran bodies at work in 
Japan. 

Developments within the Kyodan itself include the setting up of a 
research institute on the mission of that church, and of a committee 
on foreign missions (which it is hoped may lead to the establishment 
of a Board of Foreign Missions). Later reports also indicate the 
prospect of establishing an oversea mission department to minister to 
Japanese throughout the world. We note that two young Japanese 
ministers in the Kyodan have gone to work in Canada, at the request 
of the United Church of Canada. The Kyodan’s consultations have 
included a conference on ‘occupational evangelism’. 

In the general field of evangelism, one development, we read, in the 
five-year plan for pioneer evangelism, in preparation for the centenary 
in 1959, is the planting of one hundred new churches in the northern 
island of Hokkaido, at spiritually strategic points such as the terminal 
village of the proposed tunnel from the main island of Honshu, at 
the pitheads, at lumber camps, ports and wherever there are large 
concentrations of people, a venture in which Canadian and American 
missionaries are also taking part.1 Hokkaido, we record in passing, is 
still recovering from the famine which afflicted it in 1956, with its 
worst harvest in thirty years, and which has led Japan Church World 
Service to give the area priority in its large-scale distribution of con- 
signments of rice and other staple foods in its 1957 schedule. 

1 See C. W. Iglehart : Cross and Crisis in Japan. N.Y.: Friendship Press, p. 63. 
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The rural challenge constantly emphasized in Japan continues un- 
abated. A significant development is the removal of the Hino Rural 
Centre to a new and promising site at Tsurukawa. 

Christian educationists have been in active consultation. In prepara- 
tion for the international Sunday-school convention to be held in 
Japan in 1958, a national convention took place at Miyagi Gakuin, 
Sendai, in May, on ‘the réle of Christian education in a non-Christian 
world’, The first conference to be held for teachers in all non-Roman 
Catholic elementary schools took place in November 1956, on the 
initiative of the Christian Education Federation, which had previously 
sponsored such gatherings only for teachers in high-schools and 
colleges, which are much larger in number than the elementary schools, 
There are only 12 of the latter (as opposed to 196 above the elementary 
grade), employing 226 teachers, 218 of whom attended the conference. 
The national conference on Christian education held in January with 
fifty schools represented examined ‘The contribution of Christian 
universities to the present age’. Some diversity of views on missionary 
schools in Japan emerged at a representative discussion initiated by 
the Education Association of Christian Schools, some regarding them 
as very much secularized in character and others as providing the best 
education of any institutions in the country. The same organization 
has been at work on a new curriculum for Christian education in 
church-related junior and senior high-schools. The need for a stronger 
emphasis on science in Christian schools and for the training of a 
greater number of teachers qualified in science has been voiced; and 
the Education Association is to establish a section on scientific educa- 
tion. Only five Christian schools or colleges have separate science 
departments, one of them the International Christian University. 

That institution, meanwhile, has reached a major milestone with the 
graduation, in March, of its first class of seniors. In the present student 
body, 37 per cent are women, a higher proportion, it is pointed out, 
than in any other co-educational institution in Japan. Twelve per cent 
of the students come from abroad and included, at the last reports, 
twenty-five Americans. 


OKINAWA 


Outreach continues on the part of the Japanese churches to the island 
of Okinawa. To the background picture, meanwhile, of an island 
which has become an American base, and which is therefore going 
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through a sharp and concentrated experience of the impact of western 
standards of living, is now to be added a strong tinge of Communism, 
since the election of a Communist, Kamejiro Senaga, as Mayor of 
Naha, the capital. The General Secretary of the Japan Bible Society, 
who visited Okinawa towards the end of 1956, found evangelism active 
in all churches, with a steady increase in the number of baptisms. 
Okinawa is the first foreign field of the Japanese Baptists, whose 
missionaries have been since 1955 at Shuri, where they have organized 
a Baptist church and where they are now building a pastor’s house 
and a school. The Nippon Seikokai, which established a mission in 
Okinawa some years ago, is building, with the help of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the U.S.A., a church in memory of those who 
died in the war—Okinawan, Japanese and American. Okinawa is 
also a field of service for the Japan Evangelical Overseas Mission, an 
interdenominational body which was formed in 1956 to enable Japanese 
missionaries and laymen who feel called to evangelism to serve in 
neighbouring Asian countries. The mission has sent to Okinawa its 
first missionary couple, who were formerly at work in Formosa. 


KOREA 


The picture of South Korea suggests some satisfaction with the way 
in which the democratic system to which the Republic has committed 
itself is working out, with universal suffrage exercised, it is claimed, in 
elections that were really free, with a free Press and with a minority 
at liberty to voice its criticisms in the National Assembly. Uncertainty, 
however, as to the intentions of Communist neighbours continues to 
cause a good deal of tension, and the likelihood of the army being 
reduced from its present considerable size remains remote. 

Though, on a longer view, prospects for evangelism in Korea are 
regarded as encouraging, much emphasis still falls on practical relief 
work and much of the time and energy of Christian workers is in- 
evitably devoted to it, at the expense, in the opinion of some Christian 
leaders, of direct evangelization. Missionary participation in such 
service, however, is centred largely on training and handing over 
responsibility to Korean workers, a practice which has been con- 
sistently adopted, for instance, in the Friends Service Unit at Kunsan, 
at which workers from abroad combine with their own ministrations 
as much training of Korean colleagues and successors as they can 
accomplish in their time of service. Though workers, ordained and lay, 








continue to be wanted from abroad, Korean leadership in a self-govern- 
ing church is increasingly stressed as the goal. Anglican emphasis, we 
read, falls more and more on preparing Koreans for church leadership, 
not only in the priesthood, but in the matter of training laymen 
to share in the responsibility for practical administration and for 
inculcating a greater sense of stewardship in the parishes. The Presby- 
terian theological seminary in Seoul had, at the last reports, 660 
students in residence ; and at Taejon, where a new Presbyterian mission 
station was established in 1956, a college has now been opened, with 
82 students, all baptized Christians. The Presbyterian mission (U.S.) 
reports a growth in the number of baptisms, the building of many 
new churches and the restoration of old ones. Methodist reports 
indicate that 336 Korean Methodist churches are fully self-supporting, 
and many others partly so. Methodist class meetings total 3,434, with 
61,478 adults attending them. Presbyterian outreach from Pusan to 
Koje Island, a venture in which the Australian Presbyterian mission 
helps to pay the preachers’ salaries, continues steadily, though the 
division which afflicts the churches and weakens their witness makes 
the area one of particular need. Reports from Kosung island indicate a 
somewhat healthier situation. Though many villages still have no 
church, there are 2,400 Christians in a population of 130,000. 

Work in the rural areas gains in strength. The first group of students 
in the ‘summer farm institute’, organized by the Christian Service 
Centre at Taejon, completed the eight months’ course at the end of 
1956 and held rural life institutes in their own villages as soon as they 
got home. A conference for Christian rural leaders, with the assistance 
of Agricultural Missions, of New York, is in preparation. 

The Korean Bible Society, whose last report recorded the highest 
circulation for ten years (in the context of something of a ‘slump’ in 
book-buying as a whole), has formed a Federation of Bookstores, 
composed of thirteen bookshops situated at strategic places in South 
Korea. The provision of bicycles has enabled colporteurs to penetrate 
to more remote areas, and in this work in general they are assisted by 
student volunteers for the sale of Scripture portions. 

Medical work remains a favourable field for evangelism. Building 
extensions completed in 1956 at Il Sin Women’s Hospital maintained 
in Pusan by the Australian Presbyterians have enabled the staff to treat 
over 10,000 new patients. At the Presbyterian (U.S.) mission’s medical 
centre at Chunju 800 in-patients asked for baptism in a year and 
brought much furtherance of the Christian Gospel to the villages to 
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which they returned, The Mission to Lepers has sent workers to Korea, 
where the American Mission to Lepers is already at work, to serve in 
Taegu, the centre of an area with a high incidence of leprosy. 

A substantial amalgamation in the higher education field is that of 
Chosen Christian University in Seoul with Severance Union Medical 
College, as Yonsei University, on a three-hundred acre campus three 
miles from Seoul, with an enrolment of over four thousand. 


THE PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Achievements in the field of industry and reconstruction continue to 
form the background of the picture in China as the Socialist programme 
takes its course. Evidence of progress is offered at many points, such 
as the trebling of the sales of cotton cloth in the last six years, the 
steady increase in the number of factories built and in productive 
operation, a schedule of housing maintained on an impressive scale. 
A report issued by the State Statistical Bureau claims ‘the virtual 
elimination of private enterprise’, with 96 per cent of peasant house- 
holds now members of agricultural co-operatives, and with 99 per cent 
of the output by the employees of industry formerly maintained on 
private initiative now jointly managed with the State. Revelations, 
however, as to the financial cost of the programme disabuse the 
People’s Republic of any idea of relaxation; and the call for constant 
and increased endeavour is as insistent as ever. One noticeable sign of 
austerity in policy is the decrease in the number of middle-school pupils 
admitted, at the last reports, to the universities and other higher educa- 
tion institutions and, at a time of marked agricultural planning, the 
presentation of the ‘back to the land’ ideal to pupils as they leave school. 

The encouragement of criticism of the régime, which has been a 
feature of the past year, evoked some outspoken response. Considered 
opinion of this change of policy sees it on the whole as genuinely con- 
structive in purpose; but the subsequent campaign against ‘rightist 
deviationism’ has been of a vehemently abusive character. Specially in- 
teresting, in a nation in which it is impossible, in spite of elements of 
resistance such as the more prosperous of the peasant-farmers, not to 
recognize enthusiasm for the path which China has taken, are the 
qualifying views emanating from two spheres in which freedom of 
thought is of the very essence: the Universities and the Arts. Univer- 
sity teachers have deplored the dominance of the ‘collective’ spirit and 
system, both in the curricula and in the social life of the universities, 
the disproportionate influence of politics and indoctrination and the 
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evidence of too much dependence on the Soviet model in education as 
a whole. Imitation of Soviet technique is also the burden of complaint 
among writers, artists and actors, who, being, it would seem, as 
difficult as only artists can be to regiment into the use of their talents 
for purely collectivized thought (to the neglect, in their opinion, of 
China’s heritage in the arts), have come under censure for the ‘in- 
dividualism’ which they display. 

For the Church, the year (from the last weeks of 1956), has been 
memorable for contact and fellowship with Christians from abroad: 
an Anglican delegation from Australia which arrived in November 
1956 on a visit to the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui, its Chinese sister- 
church in the Anglican Communion, shared its impressions widely over 
subsequent months; a Japanese Christian delegation and representa- 
tives of the World Alliance of Y.M.C.As and the Y.M.C.A. of India 
have also paid extended visits; while Dr W. Freytag, of Germany, 
invited to lecture in theological seminaries, had frank and unhurried 
conversations with many Chinese Christians. 

The Japanese group’s accounts of their experience differ, perhaps, in 
one respect from those of the other visitors in that the group came 
from a country of which China had bitter war-time memories, the 
recognition of which became inescapable while they sought for the 
fellowship as Christians at which they quickly arrived. But there are 
certain impressions borne out by all. In the first place, Chinese Christian 
leaders appear to have insisted on the rightness of the churches main- 
taining their life and work within the present political context and 
within the limits and indeed the limitations of the State’s demands. 
Anglican leaders claimed that their final decision to join the “Three- 
Self Movement’ had in no way impaired the purity of their Church’s 
doctrine or detracted from its distinctive character, as to the richness 
of its liturgy or in any other respect. At the same time, there was 
evidence of the churches having come closer together and, as the 
Y.M.C.A. groups noted, of auxiliary Christian organizations also 
working in closer co-operation with the churches and sending their 
workers for training to the churches’ seminaries. Equally apparent 
everywhere was the enthusiasm with which all spoke of their in- 
dependence from missionary connexions and of the indispensability 
of such a severance for the life of the Church in China to-day. 

Prospects for the churches’ outreach may to some extent be judged 
by the fact that the four union seminaries in which theological students 
are now trained are full and that many of the students, in spite of the 
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life of hardship that it will entail, do proceed to ordination. The relative 
diminution recorded in the strength of other religions—Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Taoism—is regarded as increasing the opportunities for 
Christian evangelism (though we note also the opening of a Buddhist 
theological institute in Peking, with both elementary and advanced 
courses). Bible circulation, again, affords some indication of the 
response. Since 1949 distribution from the China Bible Society’s seven 
centres in the principal cities and in six agencies elsewhere totals 
171,278 whole Bibles, 170,493 New Testaments and 3,199,282 portions. 
The Bible Society works in full co-operation with the churches, though 
its colporteurs are reported to be restricted in their activities. Of much 
significance for the Bible Society in its publication work is the dis- 
cussion—not to say controversy—now in full force over the simplifica- 
tion of the Chinese written characters, some three hundred of which 
are reported so far to have been simplified. 

Reports of greatly increased publication output in the last two years 
and of more frequent gatherings for retreats and conferences, not 
least among Christian youth, all suggest much vitality in the Church 
in China, though the all-dominating emphasis on political indoctrina- 
tion has always to be reckoned with as a counterbalancing element. 
Equally, or perhaps more striking is the assessment of the effect of 
considerable evidence of personal piety in everyday living and of zeal 
for honesty and freedom from corruption as a factor in evangelism 
and witness; and the wide representation of Christians in government 
bodies at the local, provincial and national levels. 


FORMOSA 


Efforts in the direction of achieving a still closer relationship between 
the two churches which have grown out of the work of the Canadian 
and English Presbyterian missions have been made with further plans 
for strengthening the General Assembly. The northern Synod, which 
felt unable to accept the scheme in its original form, has now agreed 
to an amended plan according to which all regular church business 
becomes an Assembly responsibility, but not the institutions (the 
theological college, the schools and the hospital) or the property- 
holding body under the northern church, for the administration of 
which that church is to retain its Synod in being. In the South the 
Synod is to be abolished and everything placed under Assembly 
administration. 
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Building extensions continue at Tainan Theological College, with 
new classrooms and library completed in 1956 and a new chapel in 
1957. Innovations in the college (which records a sense of great benefit 
from participation in the Bangkok conference on theological education), 
are the introduction of a three-year theological course for university 
graduates, a demand for which has been apparent for some time, 
and the admission of girls of junior middle-school standard to a new 
course in the religious education department. 

In evangelism among the mountain peoples in the south, which has 
brought such remarkable results in recent years, the latest figures show 
a further increase, of 44 more churches, 13,000 added to the total 
Christian community and 3,000 to the number of baptized adults and 
children. The total Christian community stands at 45,000 (out of a 
total population in the ten tribes concerned of over 150,000). There 
are 150 paid preachers and 1100 elders and deacons. Plans are in hand 
for a new training centre for the leadership of these churches. Paiwan 
Christians in particular have advanced towards self-government: 
three out of thirty congregations, for instance, support their own 
preachers, and there is eagerness for the translation of the Bible into 
Paiwan. Churches which have grown up among the south-west Bununs 
have carried the Gospel to the Drukais, inhabitants of the valley further 
south, and new churches are developing. St Luke’s Gospel has been 
published in Bunun (in which St Matthew’s Gospel has already 


appeared). 
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SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


OUTH-EAST ASIA has again been the meeting-place for consulta- 

tions between the churches of Asia as a whole. A very significant 
gathering was the conference held at Prapat, Indonesia, in April (the 
findings and message of which were published in the July 1957 issue of 
this Review). The principal outcome was the dissolution of the Asia 
Council on Oecumenical Mission in favour of an Asian Christian 
Conference as the permanent regional organization of the churches of 
East Asia. A secretariat has been appointed with an Ad Interim 
committee, to plan the Conference’s first official meeting. Regional 
solidarity among the Asian churches may be indicated briefly by some 
other recent consultations: the Y.M.C.A. leaders’ conference in 
Hongkong, in December 1956, an outcome of which was a five-week 
leadership training institute held in Bangkok in May; and a meeting 
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of seminary teachers from all parts of South-east Asia, which took 
place at Trinity College, Singapore, to discuss ‘the Christian Faith 
facing non-Christian religions’ (under the leadership of Dr Hendrik 
Kraemer and Dr P. D. Devanandan) and ‘the Christian churches of 
Asia facing rural and urban environments’, with Dr Fidel Calang, of 
the Philippines, and the Rev. Henry Jones, of U.S.A., to guide the 
discussion. At the close of the Institute the Association of Theological 
School Principals (formed after the Bangkok conference in 1956) met 
to discuss a draft constitution for a more permanent ‘Association of 
Theological Schools in South-east Asia’. A number of the countries 
here surveyed are to benefit from the study and training institute on 
Christian marriage and family life which is to be held at Chiengmai, 
Thailand, in 1958, under the direction of Dr and Mrs David R. 
Mace. 

With the repudiation of missionary relationships in the Chinese 
mainland, it has fallen to HONGKONG to celebrate the 150th anniversary 
of the arrival in China of the pioneer missionary, Robert Morrison, 
who compiled the first Anglo-Chinese dictionary and translated the 
Bible into Chinese. 

The constant increase in the refugee population pressure continues 
to form the main challenge in evangelism. The Government’s annual 
report estimates that an area with a normal capacity of 1,200,000 
people has now to accommodate 2,500,000, with an annual increase 
of 75,000. A feature to note is that the factories and workshops which, 
again, have greatly increased in number, absorb the population to an 
extent that makes of them Hongkong’s ‘economic salvation’. Though 
the churches are contending with an up-hill task, they report a response 
by no means always induced by material needs and evidence of genuine 
conversion. A two months’ mission is to be held at the end of 1957. 
Chung Chi College, founded five years ago and hitherto operating in 
borrowed premises, has moved to its own campus on a site (a gift 
from the Government, together with the site for a railway station) 
eleven miles from Hongkong city. In addition to the College’s own 
efforts, campaigns to raise the sum of £200,000 required to complete 
the buildings have begun on the initiative of the Council on Christian 
Higher Education in Asia, of New York, and the Asian Christian 
Colleges Association, of London. In September 1956, the college, 
which, with Chinese as a principal language of instruction, plays a very 
special réle among Chinese of the ‘dispersion’, had 365 students, 111 of 
them freshmen. 
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In all areas of INDO-CHrINA, the Christian and Missionary Alliance 
estimates that its workers (104 foreign and 300 nationals), are 
shepherding some 14,000 baptized Christians out of a total population 
of 17,500,000 (exclusive of North Vietnam). There is little news of 
the churches in North Vietnam, though their continued vitality is 
suggested in the fact that in the peasant farmers’ revolt towards the 
end of 1956 infringement of guarantees of religious liberty were among 
the reasons, which included primarily dissatisfaction with the manner 
in which land reforms had been carried out, which brought the pre- 
vailing unrest to a head. Some admission of the people’s grievances 
has been forthcoming from the Government, though recent visitors 
have gained an impression that there is still very strict control of 
activities and movement. South Vietnam now has a population of 
some 12,000,000 people to maintain, ninety per cent of them peasants. 
The fact that the majority of them are landless tends, it is recognized, 
to make them a ready target for Communist infiltration from the 
north, which has shown sharp acceleration in the last year and which 
appears to be one of the reasons why the Government of South 
Vietnam hesitates to consider advance towards the reunification of the 
two zones further than the possible establishment of common postal 
and other public services. C.M.A. reports of the churches of South 
Vietnam indicate that although they share the problems which still 
arise where there is a large refugee element and though some defections 
have to be admitted, contact has been re-established with a network of 
areas from which the Church has necessarily been isolated, and new 
fields have been penetrated, thanks largely to missionary reinforce- 
ments. There has been much rebuilding and restoration of churches 
and several Vietnamese and Chinese workers have been ordained. 
Self-support programmes have been accepted in all local churches. 
A centre is to be opened at Vinh Long, for short-term Bible school 
work. Tourane Bible School continues to draw dedicated men and 
women, some of whom have given up material prospects in other 
fields to become Christian workers. The Bible School, together with 
the press and radio work, urgently requires more missionaries. Work 
among the Chinese has met with some difficulty, on account of the 
introduction of legislation which affects their status and which reflects 
the cautious attitude which has become somewhat general in those 
parts of south-east Asia which have large groups of Chinese within 
their frontiers. 

In Cambodia, the non-subsidy programme introduced into the 
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churches in 1956, and rather slowly and reluctantly accepted, has 
begun to show results in growing enthusiasm and in an increased 
sense of responsibility for evangelism. A good deal of volunteer witness 
is developing, and young people’s groups in particular are active in 
church life. In the provinces of Siem Reap and Kompong Thom a 
special effort is being made among the Kui tribespeople. 

In Laos, again, the system of provincial organization, with 
district committees for each Christian community, introduced in 
1954, has shown encouraging results, especially in the provinces 
of Xieng Khouang and, later, Luang Prabang: and the goal of 
self-support is becoming more readily envisaged. In Xieng Khouang, 
we read, the churches in some thirty-five villages have established 
tithing. 

Among the Tribes of Vietnam, the most densely populated area of 
the C.M.A. work, the first Inter-Tribal Church Committee has been 
elected, in accordance with a recently adopted constitution; and the 
first Tribes preachers ever to be called to the ministry have been 
ordained. The Four Gospels and Acts have been printed in Koho, 
St Matthew and St Luke in Raday and St Mark in Chru. 

The outstanding development in THAILAND is the transfer by the 
Presbyterian Mission (U.S.A.), which has been in Thailand for 130 
years, of all its property in the country to the Church of Christ in 
Thailand, under which the Presbyterian missionaries are now to serve 
as fraternal workers. Evangelistic outreach has taken missionaries, in 
response to an appeal, to one of the so-called ‘new villages’ in the 
north which are developing in accordance with the Government’s 
‘homestead’ policy for the settlement of unoccupied areas. The China 
Inland Mission is also sending workers to provinces hitherto un- 
penetrated by the Gospel; and its hospital at Manorom is proving a 
source of much attraction for the area as a whole. The C.I.M. is also 
making contact, from its new centre on the Malaya border at Sungei 
Golok, with a mixed population, most of it Malay and Chinese. The 
Christian and Missionary Alliance reports encouraging results in one 
area from indigenous church initiative among neighbouring groups, 
one of which has already been organized into a church, a development 
which is regarded as a vindication of the policy established in 1956 to 
discontinue the employment of paid native evangelists. The Disciples 
of Christ mission, again, reports the pupils at its rural centre at Sam 
Yek active in evangelism in a way that is providing access to their 
own Villages. The mission finds its Thai teachers increasing in efficiency 
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and to be qualifying for more responsible positions. Bible circulation 
at the last (1956) figures showed a record total of 385,561 copies, with 
the indigenous churches increasingly active in the task of distribution. 
An indigenous Thai type is being designed for the Thai Bible, which is 
in process of fundamental revision. 

The year has taken the FEDERATION OF MALAYA, after the hammering 
out of a Constitution (based, with some modifications, on the proposals 
of the Commission led by Lord Reid), to the status, proclaimed on 
August 31st, of an independent State within the British Common- 
wealth. The celebration of the achievement of Merdeka reached its 
culminating point with the installation of the King, as the head of the 
State is to be called, who is to reign for five years, when his successor 
will be elected. One of the earliest actions of the Federal Government, 
within a matter of days, was to offer new surrender terms, which include 
an amnesty, to the Communists in the jungle. There is evidence of 
progress in clearing areas previously subject to terrorism. In Singapore, 
however, subversion at the heart of things, notably, it is maintained, 
within the People’s Action Party, led the Government to carry out 
a number of arrests within that party and among trade unions and 
even, some weeks later, in the Chinese middle secondary schools, an 
action which has evoked a good deal of comment. 

Opinions based on a long term view of the Federation dwell a good 
deal on the relationships between Malays and Chinese and on the 
element of precariousness that has come over the status of those not 
born in Malaya. The dominating rdle in government, which falls 
constitutionally to the Malays, raises issues in every field of service 
concerned with the inculcation of responsible citizenship; and it is in 
this context that the churches, with their long tradition of educational 
work, face the future. 

The obligation and opportunity to witness, at a turning-point in the 
life of the nation, to the fundamentally inter-racial and multi-racial 
character of the Church is strongly voiced, and the recognition of the 
need for united witness which underlies the activities of the Malayan 
Christian Council has found further expression in the draft of a new 
constitution for the Council, which makes still more explicit the 
purpose of common consultation and action, of united contact with 
the Government and of the maintenance of fellowship with the 
Christian Councils of other lands for which the Council exists. Much 
importance is attached to a report which has been issued by the Council’s 
Faith and Order commission, which could well, it is felt, after thorough 
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deliberation, become the basis for a scheme of church union, and 
which is now in the hands of the churches for study. 

Prospects of somewhat closer government control over the Christian 
schools are frankly faced, together with the likelihood of their losing 
some of their force as a channel of evangelization. The challenge of 
other fields, such as Sunday-school work, the presentation of the ideal 
of the Christian home and service among youth groups, is therefore 
all the more closely examined. We note, in the field of youth work, 
that a third oecumenical work camp has been held at Selak South 
new Village, near Kuala Lumpur, and a national conference of Christian 
youth at the Methodist. Boys’ School, Kuala Lumpur. The Christian 
Council has examined ways of achieving more effective Christian 
broadcasting and of using available radio time to the best possible 
advantage, a matter, again, on which united planning is advocated. 
In the field of Christian literature, the increasing importance of the 
vernacular languages is much in mind, though with Malay now the 
national language the provision of material in Malay must play a large 
part in any literature programme. Immediate needs are felt to be 
Malay versions of the Gospels, and a bi-lingual New Testament in 
Chinese and Malay. The use of Malay in evangelism, the Christian 
Council was reminded at its annual meeting, would mean a ‘natural 
spread’ of Christianity among all who use it. It is interesting to read 
that baptisms in the new villages have steadily increased in number 
and that church growth is more marked in the villages than in any 
other region. Plans at Trinity College, Singapore, the union training 
college for the ministry, look towards the provision also of short-term 
training, of training for lay leadership and for youth leadership, in the 
light of the whole challenge to responsible churchmanship which will 
reflect itself in the citizenship of the country as a whole. 

In INDONESIA, regional faction has been a somewhat prominent 
feature of the political scene. The separatist movements which emerged 
after Vice-President Hatta’s resignation in late December, 1956, 
affected some predominantly Christian areas, notably Sumatra, 
Sulawesi and Timor. A national consultation between the representa- 
tives of the region and the Central Government took place, however, 
in September, and prospects of an amicable settlement are reported 
to be brighter. Attention is drawn to the Communist Party’s marked 
increase in voting strength in the regional elections in Java as com- 
pared with the general election in 1955. Christian representation in the 


Government has been maintained, with the Rev. W. J. Rumambi, 
2 
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the first general secretary of the Indonesian Council of Churches, a 
member of the National Council which has been formed as an element 
in President Sukarno’s ‘guided democracy’, and with Dr J. Leimena, 
chairman of the Protestant Party, one of the deputy prime ministers in 
the President’s extra-parliamentary cabinet. 

Inter-church consultation has gone forward. The Indonesian Council 
of Churches has organized a commission on church unity to study 
the pertinent problems and to work out a ‘one-Church-in-Indonesia’ 
programme. The Council also sponsored the consultation held in 
Djakarta with the Rev. Russell Chandran, of India, similar to that in 
which he participated in Japan, on ‘worship and evangelism’. The 
Council’s missionary commission, in co-operation with World Vision, 
Inc., has held an all-Java ministers’ conference at Bandung, with an 
attendance of some six hundred, both from churches affiliated with 
the Council and from outside it. The Evangelical Kalimantan Church 
held a study conference for Sunday-school teachers at Bandjermasin 
and another for workers in agricultural areas at Tandjung Lahang. 
An international work-camp took place at Bandung, on the initiative 
of the Indonesian oecumenical youth organization, and helped the 
Pasundan church to restore a hospital. 

Service on the part of the Council of Churches’ committee on inter- 
church aid has included an extensive programme of assistance to the 
uprooted peoples of Central Celebes and emergency aid to victims of 
the floods which devastated central Java in July. The Mennonite 
Central Committee, in co-operation with Church World Service and 
the competent departments of the Indonesian Council of Churches, 
has sent a medical-agricultural team to Tobelo, to help the Protestant 
Church of Halmahera (which serves an island population of 62,000, 
and which has had no foreign missionary working with it, and no 
doctor in its hospital, for seven years). The teacher-training college 
(PTPG) at Salatiga, which began the academic year with a first- 
year class of roughly 150 new students from most of the regions, has 
benefited from oversea additions to its staff: two teachers from the 
Overseas Missionary Fellowship, of U.S.A., a music-teacher from the 
Philippines and a Professor of Economics from New Zealand. Agri- 
cultural courses or self-help projects have been initiated by the churches 
in Timor, Kalimantan and Ambon. 

In the field of theological training we note that the Theological 
School of Eastern Indonesia, Makassar, which has appointed Mrs C. 
Manuputty-Manusama as Rector, has lengthened the duration of its 
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courses from four years to five. The Theological College in Djakarta 
has increased its enrolment to 64 students and has correspondingly 
enlarged its accommodation. The Bible School at So’e, Timor (where 
the Evangelical Church numbers 300,000) has been raised to the status 
of a four-year theological school. The Theological School in Jog- 
jakarta is adding a sixth year for graduates of its existing five-year 
course, leading to the B.Th. degree, and is also investigating the 
possibility of introducing a course in the Chinese language, for the 
training of ministers for Chinese-speaking congregations in Java. 
The Synod of the Kalimantan Church has opened a Bible School at 
Mandona. Building extensions include new buildings in the theological 
faculty of Nommensen (HKBP) University at Pematangsiantar, 
Sumatra, now completed, and improvements to those of the theological 
school maintained by the Protestant Church of the Moluccas at 
Ambon, towards which the Nanking Board of Founders is making a 
gift of $10,000. Plans have been drafted for an oecumenical institute 
to be built at Sukabumi, as a centre for conferences and pastors’ 
‘refresher’ courses. The theological commission of the Council of 
Churches has been enlarged to make it more representative of the 
three levels of theological training. A second national conference of 
theological institutions is to be held in January 1958. 

The consolidation of achievements with a view to further advance is 
presented, within the Anglican Church, as a major task in BORNEO, 
with the vast challenge which constant economic and technical develop- 
ments constitute for the Church. A significant indication of this policy 
is the introduction of a new constitution for the diocese, of a character 
designed to inculcate into the parishes a greater sense of responsibility 
and of independence of oversea resources at least for the daily life 
of the Church, though not, at this stage, for outreach into new areas. 
Seeing the Church’s assets always and primarily in terms of people, 
reports put high, in discussing immediate prospects, the effects of help 
from Australia, from where C.M.S. missionaries are consolidating the 
work which they began a few years ago in the Tawau area of North 
Borneo, including the maintenance of a school, and at Lahud Datu; 
while the Australian Board of Missions has assumed responsibility for 
the training of two ordination candidates in Brisbane. Indigenous 
vocations remain a matter of constant concern; and though figures 
show a small but steady increase, the reminder is voiced of the need to 
look fifty years ahead and plan for the future. In the vital task of 
education, inseparable from the fostering of vocations, the diocese 
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has some 272 teachers—indigenous and oversea—serving in its 62 
schools. Thediocese is nowconsidering the report and recommendations 
submitted by Canon Adams, lately of St Andrew’s school, 
Singapore, who spent six months in Borneo in 1956, as a special 
adviser on education. With the emphasis as marked in Borneo as any- 
where on the need for a common syllabus in religious instruction, 
much importance is attached to the fact that the curriculum of 
the government teacher-training centre at Batu Lintang is now 
to include ‘religious knowledge and the teaching of religious 
knowledge’. 

Notable in the outreach into new fields is the advance up the 
Kinabatangan river, the longest in North Borneo, to Tongud, where a 
Sea-Dayak catechist has been stationed since Easter and where he is 
to be joined by a Dayak priest before the end of the year. The venture 
represents penetration into a part of a region which has hitherto, 
principally for lack of workers, been evangelized only in its coastal 
area, which is inhabited mainly by Chinese. The advance now brings 
contact with the Dusun and Murut people. 

The Basel Mission, which, it will be remembered, has also been at 
work among the Dusun people since 1952, has increased its staff 
from two to ten, and is actively engaged in strengthening the Christian 
communities which have been established. Ten places in the Basel 
field now hold regular services of worship, 207 adults and 190 children 
had, at the last reports, been baptized, while 584 adults and 591 
children were under instruction. Here, again, the training of indigenous 
workers is clearly playing a large part and the beginnings of independ- 
ence are apparent in the drawing in of representatives of the Christian 
community for consultation and in the introduction of an element of 
self-support in the allocation of a proportion of church collections to 
the maintenance of the evangelists. The relative speed with which 
Christianity has established itself has called out, the mission recognizes, 
a correspondingly strong hostile element, much of it Muslim, and has 
created, with the success of the venture, a situation which requires 
to be carefully watched. Educational work, meanwhile, has begun, on 
Laubach lines, and medical work, at present consisting of a polyclinic 
and two wards, has been strengthened by the arrival of a missionary 
nurse to work with the missionary already in charge. Much guidance 
goes also into the matter of better living and better use of materials 
and tools, and into the overcoming of the innate fatalism which is 
apparent in the people’s daily life and outlook. 
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INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA 
INDIA 


N India, the Congress Party won the victory that was expected of it 

in the general election, though the results showed some closer calls 
than were anticipated (generally through an increase in the Communist 
vote), and the return of a Communist majority in the State of Kerala 
(in which a very high proportion of India’s Christian community lives) 
has stood out like a landmark in the panorama of results. In spite of 
the evident confirmation of support for Congress, Christian comment 
notes a growth in constructive criticism of the Party and in watchfulness 
against any authoritarian trends (a point which two new parties, the 
National Welfare Union, in Madras, and the Freedom Party, in Mysore 
State, both included in their election programmes). The marked 
increase in the poll (one constituency, that of Karad, in Bombay State, 
is quoted as reaching eighty per cent) and the strengthening of the 
foundations of a constructive Opposition are both noted as elements in 
the consolidation of a democratic structure, though the continued 
distribution of the Opposition too widely over a number of parties to 
be really effective is also acknowledged. 

Representative Christian opinion is itself finding a useful centre of 
expression in the National Christian Council’s committee on literature 
for social concerns, which devoted one of its periodical letters in the 
pre-election period to an analysis of the various party manifestoes and 
to the advocating of insistence, in the light of the promises which these 
contain, on efforts really to work for the creation of the conditions in 
which the principles of democracy can be implemented. In this letter, 
again, a warning against reactionary social influences is also heard. In 
general, Congress’s election undertaking to ‘respect’ all religions 
prevalent in India and to ‘protect’ all faiths is regarded among Christians 
as somewhat ambiguous and as falling short of the guarantees contained 
in the Constitution. A statement issued by the General Assembly of 
the United Church of North India in March includes a reminder of the 
claim in its own Constitution to the right ‘to be free in all spiritual 
matters from direction or interposition of any civil government’, and 
of the acknowledgment in the Constitution of India of the right of 
each religious denomination ‘to manage its own affairs in matters of 
religion’. Equally closely watched, on the other hand, are any tendencies 
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within the Christian Church towards a communal spirit which would 
demand concessions for the Christian community as such, a claim 
that would be totally out of place in a Church which, in its outspoken 
repudiation of the report of the Niyogi committee on missionary 
activities, declares that it has sought no special safeguards, but only 
equal justice and religious freedom for all. 

Non-Communist observers of the situation in Kerala seem to pin 
their faith to the very narrow majority which the Communist Govern- 
ment enjoys and to the limitations in the matter of legislation which the 
Constitution imposes. The conditions of poverty and large-scale un- 
employment, moreover, which are generally regarded as having brought 
the Communists into power in Kerala and as accounting for their 
relatively high poll elsewhere, were expected to keep the Government 
immediately preoccupied with practical, remedial measures; and the 
speed with which the Education Bill was introduced was therefore as 
much of an unwelcome surprise to the Christians, in common with the 
other religious bodies, as their vehement opposition to it appears to 
have been to the Government. The Bill, which its opponents see as 
paving the way for the staffing of schools by Communist-minded 
teachers and as exposing the private schools in particular to government 
control, has passed the Legislature but still awaits, at the time of 
writing, the President’s assent. 

There have been revealing reports, in the field of social need, both 
urban and rural, of significance for the Church. The Survey by the 
Planning Commission in Vishakhapatnam, Andra, has shown the 
predominance of one-room tenement dwelling, with all the misery that 
it entails, among people who have left their villages in search of employ- 
ment, and an average income per head, among the shipyard-workers, of 
Rs 20, of which Rs 6 is spent on interest to moneylenders. Against this 
picture, however, the Commission puts the escape from caste restric- 
tions in the matter of employment in which this movement to the towns 
has resulted, together with a general broadening of outlook and 
opportunity, not least among women. The survey report of the Com- 
mittee of Direction of the All-India Rural Credit Survey, again, finds 
63 per cent of the rural families in debt, especially those who are 
cultivators with small-holdings, but with the incidence of debt lowest 
in the subsistence economies which have little monetary structure. 
The report recommends co-operative farming of small-holdings that 
have proved uneconomic. A notable development, meanwhile, in 
concern for land reform, has been the meeting in Yelwal, near Mysore, 
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of some outstanding political leaders who have included both the 
President and the Prime Minister with Vinoba Bhave, the venerable 
social reformer who (as readers of the April, 1957 issue of this Review 
will recall), has walked from village to village, over large areas of 
India, advocating bhoodan, the redistribution of land to those in need, 
and, more recently, gramadan, his system of pooling the land in a 
village for its more effective cultivation. 

Very relevant to such social concerns was the conference on ‘dynamic 
democracy’ with which the National Christian Council began the year. 
The conference acknowledged the fact of industrialization, but voiced 
a warning against the dehumanizing effects which that process can 
bring in its train, and presented a picture of a democratic structure 
which would take into account the traditional elements of family, 
caste and village, but would eliminate what is rigid in them in favour 
of a functional approach to economic life. Equally important for the 
Church in India to-day is the N.C.C.’s amendment of its Constitution 
on lines that will make it primarily a council of churches, with three- 
quarters of its membership Indian and with a reduction of its depart- 
ments in such a way as to modify its administrative functions and give 
it more scope to promote study and to accelerate the devolution of 
responsibility upon the regional councils. Portfolios still held at 
Nagpur are ‘Church and Evangelism’, ‘Oecumenical Relations’, 
‘Government and Public Questions’ and ‘Regional Councils’. 

The strengthening of the ministry has been much under discussion. 
The principals of colleges which prepare students for the B.D. degree 
have been in conference on advanced, post-B.D. theological study, the 
purpose of which they see as being to train theological teachers, to 
train people in research methods, to prepare people for translating the 
Scriptures and to write theological books, and in general to stimulate 
advanced study and the application of learning to the everyday life of 
the Church. In After Ten Years, the Rev. M. H. Harrison has surveyed 
theological education in India, in the period since the publication of 
Dr Ranson’s The Christian Minister in India and since independence 
was declared. Statistics set out in the new survey indicate an increase 
in the numbers of institutions from 27 to 36, in the number of teachers 
of theology from 134 to 282 and in the number of students to a figure 
roughly in proportion to that of the teachers, but with a good many 
of them working at the schools level. Though administrative responsi- 
bility is now largely in the hands of Indians, with many Indian principals, 
there is still a good deal of subsidy from the West and a disappointingly 
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high proportion of western teachers. The report is critical of the 
libraries and especially of the paucity of theological literature in the 
regional languages, but finds the Christian Students’ Library and 
World Christian Books beginning to answer their purpose in the general 
field. The recommendation in the Ranson report regarding the founda- 
tion of united regional institutions is endorsed and a further one 
advanced urging that efforts be made to secure uniformity of standard 
for degrees and diplomas. 

In the field of the approach to non-Christian religions, the Henry 
Martyn School of Islamic Studies, in addition to its regular courses at 
Aligarh and its extension lecturing, is opening work among the 
Malkhanas, a Muslim community in the Aligarh and Mathura districts, 
whose ancestors were converts from Hinduism. The challenge of the 
Muslims of South India has led the Muslim work committee of 
Tamilnad Christian Council to propose the formation of a ‘Friends of 
Muslims Society’, of a special congregational service for Muslim 
missions and the holding of institutes on Islam for church-workers, the 
first of which took place in September. Recognition of the ideological 
relationship in India between religion and society has led to an interest- 
ing merger between the ‘Christian Institute for the Study of Society’ 
and the ‘Centre for Research and Training, with special reference to 
the study of living forms of Hinduism’, set up by the N.C.C. at its 
meeting in October, 1956, the combined organization to be known as 
the Christian Institute for the Study of Religion and Society. The 
committee for literature on social concerns, referred to earlier in this 
section, had already merged with the Christian Institute, and becomes 
its publication department. 

There has been much frank and stimulating assessment of both 
challenge and shortcomings. An inter-ashram conference held in March 
saw the ashram movement as falling far short of its purpose of being 
‘cells of the Kingdom of God in India’ and of identifying itself with 
justice and with the removal of inequalities and misunderstandings. 
At its meeting at Alwaye, the Student Christian Movement sought 
ways in which to communicate the enthusiasm and vigour of its central 
leadership to the areas and unions, and to discover ‘informed and 
consecrated’ leadership within them. All S.C.M. secretaries are in 
future to be based on headquarters and are to be assigned to 
visitation according to the needs of the areas. The India Bible Society 
(which, since May 1956, has been separated from Pakistan, where the 
work becomes a direct agency of the British and Foreign Bible Society) 
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now has 71 branches in India and Ceylon, with 11,925 members. New 
developments include the appointment of a full-time secretary of the 
Kerala auxiliary and the opening of an auxiliary in Assam (two regions, 
it is pointed out, which together account for 45 per cent of the non- 
Roman Catholic Christians of India). The Bible Society, again, 
expresses a healthy dissatisfaction with its results—a total distribution 
of 1,124,775 Bibles in a population with 80,000,000 literates. 

The promotion of service in specialized fields of evangelism has 
included a seminar on village economics for the Andhra Pradesh area, 
held at Kamareddi, in April, for village agriculturists and craftsmen 
and church organizers engaged in agriculture. Allahabad Agricultural 
Institute reports, in connexion with its ten-year plan, that all but one 
of the projected new buildings, the auditorium, have been paid for 
(largely through grants from the Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Harvard Yenching Institute), and with an out- 
standing sum of $50,000 required to complete the extension plans of 
the Home Economics Department. To finish the projects envisaged 
and to allow for fluctuations in gift income, however, the ten-year plan 
includes the building up of a reserve fund of $300,000, much of which 
has still to be raised. 

Work in the field of audio-visual aids has been strengthened by the 
purchase, with the aid of a grant from Ravemcco, of New York, of 
property in Jabalpur, which the National Christian Council is to hold. 
A ‘Christian Council for Radio and Audio-Visual Service’ is to be 
formed, to render special assistance to churches and institutions. 
Christian literature is one branch of Christian service which has been 
decentralized, with more responsibility placed upon regional literature 
councils, as a result of the N.C.C. reorganization indicated above, 
and a ‘Christian Literature Service Association’ is to appoint honorary 
secretaries from among its own members. A number of regional 
literature conferences have been held. 

Among evidence of evangelistic outreach, we note the formation of 
a new branch of the National Missionary Society at Kodumudi, in 
Coimbatore diocese; and the formation of a congregation on the out- 
skirts of Ahmedabad (on Indian initiative, with Presbyterian Church 
of Ireland support), an offshoot from the central church, at which an 
Indian pastor has the care of some 82 families (with 424 members, 157 
of whom are communicants). Oversea planning includes the prospect 
that the Church of South India, which is nearing the end of the three 
years to which the Australian Government limited the C.S.I.’s work in 
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Papua-New Guinea, may send missionaries to Thailand, after discussion 
with the United Church of Christ in Thailand which, it is understood, 
would welcome workers from other Asian lands. The missionary 
couple, the Rev. and Mrs Din Dayal, whom, it will be remembered, | 
the United Church of North India sent some two years ago to work 
among Asians in Kenya, report that the Asian Christian community 
in Nairobi has organized itself into a church, with the full approval of 
the Christian Council and the local churches. The community, which 
they describe as a potential ‘springboard for evangelism’, numbers | 
about one hundred people, with twenty children in the Sunday-school. | 
The continued need for the contribution of the Christian schools to 


first five-year plan, which envisaged compulsory, free education at the 
primary level, only 49 per cent of the 6-14 age group were thus provided 
for. The second India Curriculum Conference, sponsored by the India 
Sunday-school Union, met at Nasrapur, Poona, for ten days in 
February. In the course of its work it was decided to prepare courses 
of teaching for both day- and Sunday-schools. The churches’ response 
to the proposed syllabuses circulated after the previous conference in 
1955 had indicated a readiness to support such a plan. There is much 
pressure among Christian educationists for a real identification on the 
part of the Church with the system of basic education on which India 
has embarked for the masses; and the N.C.C. issued a statement on 
the subject at its executive committee meeting in February. It faced 
frankly the marked shortage of Christian teachers and urged upon the 
churches the duty of fostering the vocation to the teaching profession. 
The executive committee also decided to invite a commission to study 
the Christian colleges, for the first time since the visit of the Lindsay 
Commission (1930-31). A perspective of the growth of university 
education in India can be obtained by a glance at the record of Bombay 
University, which celebrated its centenary in July and which, beginning 
in 1857 with four faculties (Arts, Law, Medicine and Engineering) to-day 
accounts, in the federal structure within which it now operates, for a 
total student body of 34,000 in 31 constituent colleges. The Y.M.C.A., 
meanwhile (which has itself celebrated the centenary of its oldest 
branch, Calcutta) is giving much attention to the need to provide 
counselling and guidance on academic courses and careers, as the 
Government’s second five-year plan takes its course. With government 
aid, the Y.M.C.A. has already established a counselling centre at 
Bangalore. 
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Christian medical developments include the opening in March, by 
the Minister of Health, of the first blocks of buildings in the new 
hospital which forms part of the extension at Ludhiana Medical 
College, and which is called after Dame Edith Brown, the founder and 
Principal Emeritus, who died in December 1956. The Christian Medical 
College and Hospital, Vellore, announces a grant of £10,000 from the 
Wellcome Trust, for the setting up and maintenance for five years of a 
research unit in metabolism. The Christian Medical Association has 
appointed a Secretary for Preventive Medicine, with budgetary support 
from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Christian 
Medical Council for Overseas Work, of New York. 

Church union interest centres a good deal upon north India, where 
the Plan of Church Union and the proposed Services of Inauguration 
have been published and submitted to the governing bodies of the 
negotiating churches in India and Pakistan, for decision. (These 
churches, we note, have added two to their number, the Church of the 
Brethren and the Disciples of Christ.) We record here, with regret, the 
death of Dr Augustine Ralla Ram, an outstanding counsellor and 
guide in the negotiations, very shortly before this vital stage was 
reached. A feature peculiar to the north India scheme is the inclusion 
of an ‘act of unification’, to meet the scruples of those who cannot 
accept the ministry of persons not episcopally ordained, which is to 
take place at the inaugural service. 

In the general field of church union deliberations, a conference was 
held at Matheran, Bombay, in May, by the Faith and Order Com- 
mission of the World Council of Churches and the Oecumenical Study 
Commission of the N.C.C., on the subject of ‘One Holy Church— 
Its Ministry and Membership’. 


PAKISTAN 


In addition to the tension which continues between India and 
Pakistan over the Kashmir issue, and which has clearly been 
heightened since the matter was referred to United Nations, Pakistan 
has passed through internal political crisis, involving the suppression 
of the Constitution of the western province in March; and it was only 
in September, with a general election looming on the horizon for 1958, 
that the much-canvassed project of dividing West Pakistan into four or 
more linguistic units was finally, on the ruling of the President, rejected. 

In a context of political disturbance, however, there is remarkable 
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agreement among Christians as to the growing reality of freedom for 
the minorities; one Christian paper, indeed, reminds its readers that 
Pakistan is accurately to be described as ‘an Islamic Republic with 
Minorities’. There have, it is true, been reports in. West Pakistan of the 
passing over of Christians in the registration of electors, a complaint 
which has been brought to the notice of a Christian member of the 
Legislative Assembly ; and there is always the reactionary, conservative 
element in Islam to contend with. But on the whole Christians are 
experiencing freedom to practise and propagate their faith, and to 
baptize, and they stress that difficulties encountered as a result of 
conversion are met in the economic rather than the political field. It is 
still family opposition and the hardship that often results from con- 
version that make it specially incumbent upon the Christian com- 
munity in Pakistan to receive the convert from Islam wholeheartedly 
into its fellowship with both spiritual and material understanding. 
There is a general impression that evangelism has slowly but surely 
made headway in recent years and that such ventures as preaching in 
the bazaars and holding public meetings have brought in a steady 
flow of enquirers and have led to some conversions. Mission hospitals 
and schools and colleges are still reckoned to be the main sources of 
Christian influence, especially as regards personal contact and example. 
Both here and in the field of direct evangelism the Church still depends 
very strongly upon its missionaries from overseas, though we note, as 
an instance of further progress in indigenous leadership, the consecra- 
tion of the Rt Rev. Chandu Ray as Assistant Bishop of Lahore. A 
conviction as to the favourable conditions which at present prevail 
has led the Christian Council of West Pakistan to promote a ‘forward 
movement’ in evangelism, not least to stimulate effort among the less 
active members of the Christian community. There are reports of the 
continued growth of an unmistakable movement of the spirit which 
began during the abnormally hot summer and drought of 1954 and 
which evoked a sense of repentance and revival which still continues 
among church members and brings in converts. Some points of obvious 
challenge include the new campus on the outskirts of Hyderabad, 
acquired by the University of Sind, and the vast areas and towns in 
which there is still no Christian witness. The New Zealand branch of 
the Church Missionary Society, for instance, has decided, after a 
preliminary survey, to establish centres for advance at Nawabshah 
and Sanghar, with the ultimate purpose of building a line of Christian 
centres in the whole area between Mirpurkhas and Sukkur. The Church 
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of Scotland reports that the Church in West Pakistan is eager to 
evangelize the part of Azad Kashmir that is west of the cease-fire line 
and that can be reached from Gujrat. A team has already preached at 
Mirpur and has distributed Gospels and tracts. 

Christian leaders in East Pakistan observe evidence of much benefit 
from the lecture tour carried out by the Principal of the Henry Martyn 
School in 1956. East Pakistan in particular is depicted as an area in 
which Muslims were never very orthodox and largely of low-caste 
Hindu origin, but one into which there has been some influx of ortho- 
doxy since Partition, with a corresponding increase in interest in 
Islam. Signs of a revival of Islam are seen in the growing adoption of 
Muslim dress, attendance at Friday prayers and the building of a 
number of mosques, all of which increase the duty of Christians to 
witness to their faith in the encounters of daily life. Special schools are 
being planned for the training of Christian workers, and translation 
work and the production of literature are going forward. 

In the Christian medical field we note that the Christian Medical 
Association has been revived in East Pakistan, and has linked up with 
that of West Pakistan. A first conference of the Association took place 
at the English Presbyterian hospital at Rajshahi. The medical com- 
mittee of the East Pakistan Christian Council is planning to build an 
the Australian Baptist hospital which is shortly to be constructed 
there, and with a promise of assistance in equipment from the Overseas 
Medical Work Committee of the World Council of Churches. 


CEYLON 


The likelihood of widespread civil disobedience, in relation to the 
deeply rooted conflict aroused by the Language Bill which will make 
Sinhalese the official language of the nation, has beset daily life in 
Ceylon over many months, though the agreement reached at the end 
of July, even if it has not given entire satisfaction on either side and 
though demonstrations of a turbulent kind have still occurred, has 
brought a more positive element into the situation. It has been one 
which the churches have evidently sought to use to the full to expound 
the réle of the Christian both in fostering a spirit of reconciliation and 
in the practice of fervently focused intercessory prayer; and the Day 
of Prayer for the Nation, which the National Christian Council 
organized in July, has been a notable event in church life. 
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A major concern for the Church has been the report of the Buddhist 
Committee of Enquiry. While, as Christian leaders point out, the 
Committee was an unofficial one, its recommendations are clearly 
coloured by the vision of a Buddhist State which is a feature of the 
resurgence of that religion in Ceylon; and its recommendations look 
towards state control of all assisted schools, the obligation to teach 
children the religion of their parents, the exclusion of the staff of 
unaided schools from the benefits of the teachers’ pension ordinance 
and the taking over by the Government of all training colleges. At its 
executive committee meeting in January the National Christian Council 
forwarded to the Prime Minister an expression of its fervent hope that 
no implementation of these proposals would be carried out without full 
opportunity for public expression of views by the bodies concerned, and 
affirming the Council’s conviction ‘that a State monopoly of education 
or of the social services would neither accord with democratic principles 
nor serve the best interests of the country’. 

Insistence on the personal obligation of every member in the matter 
of witness stands out in Christian exhortation. The chairman’s opening 
address at the Methodist Synod in January presented the Church on 
the threshold of a new era in Ceylon, in which church membership will 
bring no advantages but, rather, a definite unpopularity and hardship. 
A number of the area reports submitted to the Synod drew attention 
to the need for church members to join more wholeheartedly in 
evangelistic work. The purpose of the ‘Parochial Mission’ which has 
been held throughout the Anglican Church was defined, again, as 
being in the first place ‘to confirm the faithful’ and thus to provide the 
only basis from which advance is possible. The mission laid much 
stress on the fundamental importance of the Christian home, a subject 
which has been much in evidence through the study and training 
courses held, under Dr Irma Highbaugh’s leadership, in Colombo, 
Jaffna, Kandy and Galle. National Christian Council developments 
include the setting up of a department of religious education, at present 
with a part-time secretary. The committee is planning a unified scheme 
of study for Sunday-schools of all denominations. 

Students and staff in the University of Ceylon now total 2,500, of 
whom some 400 are members of churches associated with the N.C.C. 
(250 of them in the branches of the University still at Colombo and 
150 on the campus at Peradeniya). As a result of responses to the appeal 
launched in 1952, the N.C.C. chaplaincy board has now been able to 
appoint a chaplain and to build a chaplain’s residence. A church, much 
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needed at Peradinaya, where services have been held hitherto in a 
lecture hall, is also under construction. , 

An interesting development in the Christian literature field is the 
handing over by the United Society for Christian Literature of full 
responsibility for the C.L.S. work to a local committee, of which the 
Bishop of Kurunagala is chairman and on which all the churches 
associated with the N.C.C. serve. The U.S.C.L. has undertaken to 
continue financial assistance for a time, but the committee is to be 
entirely free to guide and maintain the activities in Ceylon, and will 
continue to publish in Sinhalese, Tamil and English. A joint committee 
has been formed between the Christian Literature Society and the 
National Christian Council. 


BURMA 


Disturbances on the Burma-China frontier have continued to create 
an atmosphere of unrest in a region in which a high proportion of 
Burma’s Christians are settled; and though discussions on the village 
areas in dispute have proceeded on lines that would suggest Burma’s 
disposition to recognize the Chinese claims, a general sense of political 
insecurity affects the daily life of the border regions. Burma, moreover, 
is as sharply aware as any Asian country of the effect of the steady 
influx of Chinese, many of whom, it is suspected, are identified with 
the Communist-controlled ‘United Front’ and will take full advantage 
of the ‘dual nationality’ provisions conceded by the Chinese Govern- 
ment to return to China when their political purpose has been fulfilled. 
Comments on the results of the elections in the Students’ Union at 
Rangoon University and at some of its affiliated colleges in Mandalay, 
in which the Communists carried all before them, would suggest a 
strong influence from that quarter. The explanation, however, is 
offered that, as the only organized political party in the University, 
the Communists tended to attract a good many indecisively-minded 
votes and that in fact convinced Communists do not number more 
than four hundred out of the thirty thousand students. 

Reports from church and mission boards indicate the continuation 
of an element of division among the churches. The Methodist report, 
for instance, refers to a separate, Fundamentalist church which has 
grown up among the Lushai and which has drawn church members 
to some extent away from the Church in the upper Chindwin district. 
A point made in the annual report of the Burma Christian Council, 
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however, is that while it occupies the relatively unusual position of 
promoting no scheme of church union, its programme centres strongly 
on co-operation between the churches; and from the central point at 
which the Council stands and in the extent to which it has permeated 
the churches of the different regions with its co-operative purpose, it 
claims to have achieved a good deal. In the wider field, a Goodwill 
Mission has taken four Christian leaders to Thailand, reciprocating 
the visit of Thai Christians to Burma in the preceding year. As the 
guests of the Church of Christ in Thailand, the group visited churches 
and institutions all over the country. 

By common consent the main task, and one still least productive 
of results, is among the Buddhists. According to figures recently 
published by the Christian Council, one Christian in a thousand is 
a convert from Buddhism proper, but a convert, in general, of high 
quality and influence. Figures from the same source indicate about 
110,000 Christians among the Karens, 25,000 among the Kachins, 
31,000 among the Chins and 2,000 among the Shans (who are by 
tradition devout Buddhists). The total percentage of Christians is 
estimated at 2-3 of the religious affiliations of Burma. 

The chairman and other representatives of the Christian Council 
have had discussions, at his request, with the Prime Minister, U Nu, 
with regard to the proposal that Buddhism shall become the State 
religion, with the necessary corollary that the President would have 
to be a Buddhist. Consultations with all the churches have followed, 
the outcome of which has been to confirm that the Christian Council 
would base any negotiations on the subject on the statement which it 
issued in 1956 on ‘Freedom of Worship’. 

In the field of the study of Buddhism, the Christian Council’s 
commission on Buddhism, which held a second study course on the 
fundamentals of Buddhism in the course of 1956 and a seminar at the 
Student Christian Centre towards the end of that year, has appointed 
a sub-committee to look into future plans for the study centre in 
Rangoon and to prepare a budget. The value of having an executive 
secretary is strongly voiced, and the plan to appoint a non-Burman 
director has been abandoned in favour of a Burman, who should, it 
is urged, serve as soon as practicable in a full-time capacity, and Dr 
U Hla Bu has been appointed. His participation in the consultation 
between directors of study centres for non-Christian religions, held in 
Madras in April, has given much impetus to the desire to enlarge the 
scope of the Burma centre at the earliest possible moment. 
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CENTRAL ASIA 


HE consolidation of China’s hold on Tibet pursues its tenacious 

course. Equally persistent, however, is the Tibetan refusal to 
co-operate, and the spirit of aloof independence, familiar to missions 
which have sought to establish contact on the borderlands, coupled 
with increasingly outspoken hostility, continues to prove itself a forceful 
weapon. 

aaitee the advances and patient probings of opportunity which 
always characterize the work of the missions which serve in Central 
Asia, is that of the Central Asian Mission in its continued search for a 
response among the people of Chaman, near the Afghanistan frontier. 
The experiment of setting up a reading-room met at first with violent 
and destructive resistance, but later reports indicate that enquirers are 
beginning to come in and are courageously using the reading-room. A 
woman missionary who has been engaged in language study at Quetta 
during the year is to serve among the women of Chaman. The Moravian 
mission has strengthened its links with Christians in Central Asia by 
the extended visit to Europe of a Tibetan Brother. A technical triumph 
for the mission is the construction of a typewriter which surmounts the 
difficulties inherent in the fact that Tibetan script adds letters vertically 
as well as horizontally and puts between every syllable a dot which 
occupies half the space of a letter. The machine, the clue to the con- 
struction of which was found in the Urdu typewriter, will greatly 
facilitate distribution of leaflets and other evangelistic material. 

The report of the Board of Managers of the United Mission to 
Nepal, now in its fourth year of service, indicates the presence on the 
field of fifty-eight Christian workers, drawn from seven nations. A 
number of possibilities of further outreach, subject to government 
permission, have been examined, among them the Morang district of 
south-east Nepal; the area occupied by the Tharus in the Deokhuri 
valley, a project particularly favoured by the Government, and one 
which would begin with a primary school and a dispensary ; the northern 
part of Dhankuta district, which a woman missionary has visited with 
three Nepali colleagues. Expansion plans include the establishment of a 
permanent dispensary at Banepa and also at Bungmati, in the Kath- 
mandu valley, together with a public health centre, and a model 
hospital in Kathmandu itself, from which clinics and rural dispensaries 
would serve the outlying region. The medical service which, it will be 
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remembered, was the only form of missionary activity which the 
United Mission was in the first place to pursue, remains in fact the 
principal emphasis, but the development of schools, especially at the 
primary level, at the request of the Government, also makes headway, 
A girls’ school is to open in Kathmandu, when a site has been found. 

The united composition of the mission has proved a very happy one 
and there are prospects that other missions, some of which have taken 
part in surveying opportunities, will join it, among them the Mission 
to Lepers, the Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities, the Men- 
nonite Central Committee, the Ebenezer Evangelical Lutheran Church. 


THE NEAR EAST AND NORTH AFRICA 


HRISTIAN achievement in the countries of the Near East is 
inevitably to be viewed amid the repercussions of much political 
unrest, from Egypt’s appropriation of the Suez Canal Company, with 
its consequence of armed intervention by Franco-British forces, down 
to the signature by Syria of an agreement with Soviet Russia which 
has brought intensified Communist influence to the heart of the area 
and the provision of arms to Tunisia from Anglo-American sources. 
The expulsion of British missionaries from Egypt and their with- 
drawal from other parts where Arab nationalism had become further 
inflamed have provided an immediate test of the strength of national 
Christian leadership; and the outstanding impression to be derived 
from meetings with Egypt missionaries back in Britain has been of the 
loyalty and conviction of their witness to Egyptian Christian colleagues’ 
capacity to carry on the work. The Church Missionary Society, Church 
Missions to the Jews and the Egypt General Mission all report instances 
of their educational properties being taken over by the government 
authorities, who have installed Muslim principals, though for the 
most part the Christian members of staff have stayed on. The Nile 
Mission Press report that its property at Zeitoun had been released 
from government control has proved premature, but there are hopes 
that the property will be handed over to National Christian direction. 
The C.M.J.’s Emmanuel property is in the hands of an Egyptian 
Christian woman for evangelistic work, in which former pupils of 
the school take an active part. The Egypt General Mission’s clinics 
in Damanhur and elsewhere have been maintained by Bible women. 
The clinic at Hertz has been working at full strength. Shabeen hospital 
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(E.G.M.) re-opened at the end of 1956, but under a government 
sequestrator and with government doctors. 

In general, and irrespective of particular political tensions, there 
are encouraging signs of Egyptian Christian fidelity. A Student Chris- 
tian Association, we read, has become a recognized organization in 
Cairo; and a university students’ conference has been held in Alex- 
andria on the initiative of former pupils, men and women, of the 
Christian schools. A proposal to introduce legislation requiring 
Christian businesses to close on Fridays and to remain open on 
Sundays elicited solid Christian resistance which was, it is felt, 
instrumental in causing the matter to be dropped. Developments 
later in the year, moreover, led a body representative of the Roman 
Catholic, Coptic, Uniate and Protestant churches to address a letter 
to President Nasser, protesting against discriminatory action which, 
for instance, prevented new church buildings being erected and removed 
Christians from the governing bodies of the Christian schools. 

Reports lay much stress on the continued activity of non-British 
foreign workers. Prospects for the return of British workers have not 
been regarded as favourable, and some British missionary societies 
have sought other fields: we note the decision of the Nile Mission Press 
to open a publishing centre in Beirut, but without the necessity to set 
up a Press; and the agreement of the Government of Ethiopia in 
principle to the establishment of work in Eritrea by the Egypt General 
Mission (which has changed its name to the Middle East General 
Mission). 

The effects of the Suez crisis made it advisable temporarily to with- 
draw British workers serving under the Jerusalem and the East Mission 
in JORDAN and to return once more to Unrwa the maintenance of 
St Luke’s hospital at Hebron, which Unrwa had handed back to the 
Church in 1954; and a Christian Arab doctor is in charge of it. Life 
at St George’s School, Jerusalem and Bishop’s School, "Amman has 
gone on without interruption and the steady support of the Arab 
Anglican staff members has counted for much. The central point of 
interest has been the creation of an Archbishopric in Jerusalem and 
the appointment to it of the Most Rev. A. C. MacInnes, whose first 
task, that of creating a new bishopric in Jordan, Syria and Lebanon, was 
completed with the appointment and consecration of an Arab priest, 
Canon Najib A. Cub’ain, to that See. The Archbishop’s metropolitan 
jurisdiction thus covers, beyond his own diocese, the bishoprics in 
Egypt and Libya, the Sudan, Iran, and the new bishopric now in being. 
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Prospects of the constructive solution of the refugee problem cannot 
be said to have made much progress. At the conference on ‘The 
Refugee Problem To-day and To-morrow’, held in Geneva in May, 
the representative in Europe of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, who is also the World Council of Churches’ 
Adviser on Refugees, reminded the delegates that the total number of 
refugees in the Near and Middle East exceeds 922,000, a total which 
includes some 250,000 born in exile, and that to them have now to be 
added nearly 20,000 refugees, principally Jewish, from Egypt. In 
Jordan, one-third of the population is composed of refugees, while 
in Gaza, where they total 200,000, they outnumber the regular 
population by two to one. There is inevitably, therefore, a tendency 
for a spirit of discontent and disillusion to penetrate such countries, 
The element of deadlock that still characterizes the situation is frankly 
admitted to be due to the unwillingness of the Arab Governments to 
recognize integration of the refugees into the countries in which they 
find themselves as the positive answer to the problem. On the financial 
side, moreover, the failure of governments other than those of the 
U.S.A. and the United Kingdom to make any substantial contribution 
or, in many instances, any contribution at all, to refugee needs in the 
world as a whole does not improve the outlook in this particular 
region. Initiative by the churches and missions in rehabilitative service 
and re-settlement projects continues to form a fine illustration of 
Christian compassion and practical action; and a point brought home 
at the Geneva conference was that in the year under review the 
voluntary, especially the Christian, agencies contributed to the care 
and maintenance of Palestine refugees an amount which exceeded one- 
third of the total contributions of United Nations. 

The Near East Christian Council has revised its Constitution, to lay 
more emphasis upon its function as a council of churches and missions, 
and has changed its basis of membership, so that its member bodies 
‘bring into a common treasury the riches of their tradition and spiritual 
experience’. A statement of comity, recognizing the Council as an 
agency for contact at the personal level at all times and not only when 
differences arise, has also been framed. The Christian Council, together 
with the Near East School of Theology, has sponsored the lectures 
on the challenge of Islam which were among the first activities of 
Dr Kenneth Cragg, upon his return to the area in connexion with 
field studies on Islam, a faith which, as Dr Cragg has reminded his 
audiences, has increased its adherents all over the world by 73 per cent 
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since 1890. The Near East Christian Council is also planning to 
establish a Christian radio station. Pending the selection of a site, 
whether in Lebanon or elsewhere, and the securing of government 
permission to build, recorded programmes have been planned and the 
training of workers has begun. 

In the space available we indicate some significant trends in indivi- 
dual countries, taking for granted in all of them a necessary emphasis 
on national leadership and training therefor. In LEBANON, comment 
by American Friends, who maintain the Boys’ School at Ramallah, 
on the proposed new education ordinance indicates that it will involve 
the appointment of Arab principals to all schools and restrictions on 
the teaching of religion. Useful discussions have, however, taken place 
with the Minister of Education. The Carmel Mission, of Germany, is 
planning a new field in the Akkar region of Lebanon (possibly with 
Munyara as its centre), where, among other Christian groups, there 
are a few Evangelical communities which suffer from a lack of pastoral 
care. Jehovah’s Witnesses are also active in the region. A campaign 
begun in Beirut by a national evangelist, on ‘community evangelism’ 
lines, calls for trained national workers to take part in it, a challenge 
which the Syrian Mission feels could well be brought home to the 
students of the Lebanon Bible Institute. A ‘curriculum conference 
and workshop’, to draw up a three-year syllabus, in four grades, in 
Sunday-school instruction, took place in Beirut in August, with dele- 
gates from six countries of the area. 

The report of the Reformed Church of America on its work in 
IRAQ and ARABIA indicates as a prior need the framing of an adequate 
schools programme, with the Church now faced with its own young 
people to educate. It is still possible to give Christian instruction to 
all students. Bible classes continue in the Boys’ School at Basrah, 
which now provides ‘further training’ for students from Muscat and 
Bahrain as well. The school is to be the centre for secondary boys’ 
school education for the Arabian mission’s whole Gulf area work. 
Both the girls’ school and girls’ clubs have had a high enrolment. 
The evangelistic penetration of the Hasa area of Bahrain has been 
discontinued, government permission for further activity having been 
refused. The hospital in Bahrain remains a central, strategically placed 
element in evangelism, with valuable personal contacts established 
with patients both in hospital and afterwards. A much-studied challenge 
is that of the so-called ‘Marsh Arabs’ in the south, with their distinc- 
tive, rather isolated life, greatly dependent upon the vagaries of the 
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climate. People from this area have visited the hospital and medical 
tours have been undertaken among them. Official recognition of the 
Church has come with the appointment of the pastor of the church in 
Basrah as ‘guardian of the property of the Protestant churches of 
southern Iraq’. The Jerusalem and the East Mission reports the dedica- 
tion of a Church at Ahmadi, replacing buildings inadequate for the 
needs of worshippers in this rapidly growing oil town near Kuwait. 
In IRAN, foreign schools remained, at the last reports, still closed, 
though the maintenance at Isfahan of an Anglican hostel for girls 
and the proposal to open one for boys are points of much importance, 
Medical extension work has been somewhat curtailed, but a surgeon 
of the hospital at Shiraz has visited villages with medical students. A 
fully qualified Iranian doctor, trained at Shiraz, is now on the hospital 
staff. An Iranjan Christian has opened a primary school in Isfahan, 
and it is hoped that others will follow elsewhere. The Anglican Church 
has a new church under construction in Teheran, to be consecrated 
towards the end of 1957. The flow of converts in Iran is described as 
small, but steady, with leadership increasingly indigenous. Two converts 
are studying for ordination at the United Theological College, Banga- 
lore. Inseparable from the vision of a national church is the increasing 
desire for unity. In that connexion, especially, the visit of Bishop 
Newbigin, of the Church of South India, has been eagerly anticipated. 
Under a sympathetic Government, there are several points at which 
extension of Christian work has taken place in Erniopia. The Mission 
to Lepers has begun work at Shashamene and Dessie, south and north 
of Addis Ababa respectively. The work at present is more developed 
and self-supporting at the first-named of these centres, with govern- 
ment assistance and cultivation of land by the patients themselves. A 
school to meet a long-felt need for education at a higher standard, a 
joint venture of the Swedish, Norwegian and Hermannsburg missions, 
has been officially opened at Debri Zeit, near Addis Ababa, by the 
Emperor, who in the first place gave the site for the buildings. The 
Hermannsburg mission reports outreach to the north-east areas of 
Gallaland by Ethiopian evangelists. The need for a seminary for the 
training of evangelists in Aira is acknowledged, but still more urgent 
requirements are felt to be the enlargement of the school at Aira, and 
the construction of further medical units (especially a house for the 
doctor and kitchens for the hospital). Church Missions to Jews is 
encountering increased opposition from a Jewish counter-mission set 
up in Dabat, which offers attractive inducements, such as educational 
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facilities in Jerusalem, to students of the C.M.J. Bible school. Students 
have, however, on the whole settled down well, in spite also of the 
presence in the area of Jehovah’s Witnesses, who, again, have material 
benefits to offer. The C.M.J. is opening up a second mission centre, 
at Djenda, eighty miles from Dabat, under two native evangelists, 
with the collaboration of a woman missionary. Possibilities of estab- 
lishing a third centre, at Chalga, are also under investigation. In addi- 
tion to the E.G.M. plans in Eritrea referred to above, the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Baptist General Conference of America is to 
set up work among the Muslims in that country. 

The Church in SUDAN is much concerned as to the effects of the 
law which authorizes the Ministry of Education to assume control of 
all the schools, with no compensation, it is reported, for those which 
have received public subsidy. Village and elementary schools have, 
it is understood, already been taken over. Some Christian teachers 
have, however, been seconded, at the request of the Government, to 
teach in the former mission and church schools ; and the churches have 
been invited to train Sudanese to teach Scripture in the schools. Former 
mission teachers and other Christians are also to be found among the 
school inspectors appointed in the south. News of evangelism in the 
Sudan includes that of some successful preaching tours undertaken by 
students, the response to which revealed the need for many more 
pastor-evangelists. Students from Bishop Gwynne College, Mundri, 
spent a month in this way, covering over five hundred miles. In the 
light of their experience, modifications have been made in the curri- 
culum, with more provision for field work. 

Christian witness in the countries of NORTH AFRICA has been 
accomplished in conditions of considerable disturbance and insecurity. 
Reports from the American Methodist mission in ALGERIA indicate, 
however, a good response to institutional work such as the boys’ and 
girls’ homes in the cities, which are full to capacity. A Methodist 
missionary at work in Algeria writes: 


The life of various members of the Christian Protestant community is variously 
affected by the bitter days through which all are passing. On the one hand young 
men find themselves either in the rebel or the French army ranks and this with 
mixed emotions. Others seek work in the cities or in France. Some families have 
had loved ones slain or wounded, others have been imprisoned, others are refugees 
from their homes. The warfare, being guerrilla warfare, is of a type that breaks out 
anywhere, usually in a small area; but in those areas where it breaks out it is as 
hot as any other warfare. There is a refugee problem from time to time as villagers 
come in from the countryside with their families, seeking refuge in the cities or in 
France. Here again the missionaries and the church people minister to their needs. 
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Some reference to violence also colours reports from TUNISIA, 
where the North Africa Mission reports its Tunis bookshop ransacked 
in February, though without discouraging enquirers, who returned and 
asked for instruction in the Gospel. From TANGIERS, attempts to set 
fire to a church in Tangier are reported, but again, we learn, the spirit 
of enquiry is unimpaired. A Moorish Christian conference took place 
in Tangier in May, and a girls’ Bible class which had dwindled in 
numbers has grown again to a size which the available meeting place 
cannot accommodate. The girls’ camp was held in Tangier in August, 
Contact has been established with young men in Tetuan who want 
to learn English. News from Morocco includes that of the opening, 
in Rabat, by the N.A.M., of the long-needed bookstore, which is also 
to be the agency for the Nile Mission Press. The bookstore, which is 
registered with the Government, is in a much frequented quarter of 
the town and includes a reading-room. The Southern Morocco Mission 
reports a good response to its work, in spite of some opposition, and 
willingness to attend classes, though boys are still hard to reach and 
spasmodic in their attendance. New contacts with young people have 
been made at Azemmour. There +have been preliminary talks with the 
North Africa Mission, looking towards closer collaboration between 
the two boards. An intermission literature committee has been set up, 
with a first task of inaugurating the publication of a magazine. 
Technical training projects, for the benefit, in general, of the Near 
East as a whole, continue to give Christian work in TURKEY a parti- 
cular context of modernity and westernization. Reports of the ‘Institute 
of Labour Administration for the Near and Middle East’, set up two 
years ago by the Turkish Government and the International Labour 
Organization, indicate much success; and the inculcation of high 
standards in administration and Labour inspection, for instance, 
which students take back with them to their countries, is an important 
factor in developments in the whole area. Turkey, again, is to provide 
the site for the new ‘technical university for the Middle East’, which 
is to be established under United Nations auspices in Ankara,where 
the foundation stone was laid in October. The choice of English as 
the medium of instruction indicates Turkey’s firm adherence to its 
established policy and preference in the matter, a point which the 
planning of the work of the American Board, with its long record of 
Christian educational service in Turkey, takes strongly into account. 
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EW years can have shown such a concentration of movement 
towards political independence as is to be seen in the countries of 
West Africa in 1957: GHANA became an independent, self-governing 
State within the British Commonwealth ; discussions which opened in 
London in May led to the amendment of the Constitution of NIGERIA, 
and the first Federal Prime Minister came into office in September, to 
preside over Nigeria’s first all-African cabinet. In France the National 
Assembly has agreed on the details of the application of the outline 
law which is designed to give a greater degree of autonomy to FRENCH 
West and FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 
In all the areas concerned, the Christian Church has sought to play 
a guiding rdle in the midst of the national fervour which has carried 
the people along the road to political independence; and the emphasis 
in Christian comment to-day still falls on the particular duty and 
opportunity of the Christian community to set and insist upon moral 
standards of a high quality. The African Christian leader who is the 
General Secretary of the Ghana Christian Council has spoken of the 
duty of Christians ‘to underline the relationship between freedom and 
responsibility’ and the necessity, while rejoicing in political freedom, 
to recognize the many spiritual ills from which liberation has yet to 
be won. Developments such as the deportation of certain political 
leaders and the hostile attitude adopted to the Opposition parties 
have seemed to many people to savour of dictatorship; and both 
official bodies like the Christian Council, which appealed to the Prime 
Minister to withdraw the Deportation Bill, and individual leaders such 
as the Bishop of Accra, addressing a Synod of the Anglican Church, 
have shared in the concern expressed at the trend which events appeared 
to be taking. It is claimed, however, for the Emergency Powers Bill 
introduced in November that it will modify rather than increase govern- 
ment powers and will in particular prevent the suspension of the 
Constitution. Comment, moreover, that some Press reports, on a 
situation in which a new State wrestles with its initial problems, have 
been exaggerated in tone has been noticeably interracial in origin. 
Anglican reports from GAMBIA and Rio Ponaas speak of the challenge 
of Kindia, in French Guinea, which has grown from a small town to 
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a considerable centre of population. Methodist activities in a ‘citizenship 
week’ in the Bathurst area focused much attention on the prevalence 
of gambling. Christian planning in SrerRA Leone is taking much 
account of the population movements about the country which are 
necessitated by employment in diamond-mining and which, quite apart 
from the moral dangers inherent in the boom in the diamond industry, 
make clear demands on Christian service. The Sierra Leone Protectorate 
Literature Bureau, which since 1956 has been under a committee of 
management representing both the Government and the United 
Christian Council, has organized further literacy campaigns and has 
trained volunteer teachers in the villages. A campaign among the Mende 
people in the Kenema district covered over one hundred villages. The 
New Testament has been published in Mende and Temne. Interest in 
comity and co-operation between the churches is reported to be in- 
creasing. The United Christian Council sent an observer to the con- 
ference of the Nigerian church union committee, held in Lagos in 
December, 1956, and included the subject of church union on 
the agenda of its own meeting in February. The need for a 
full-time secretary and for permanent headquarters for the Council 
continues. 

In NIGERIA, where the Anglican Church has celebrated the centenary 
of its Niger Mission, with much emphasis on every Christian’s obligation 
in evangelism, and where no one area can claim to be adequately 
supplied with workers, there is some common concentration on the 
vast northern regions to be noted, not only as regards the people of 
many races whose work has brought them there from the east and the 
south, many of them already Christian, but, as workers in the diocese 
of northern Nigeria stress, with a view to the challenge of the indigenous 
population. We note that the Sudan United Mission is planning to 
open a theological college in the north. The Nigerian Baptist Conven- 
tion, meanwhile, has sent workers to its first field outside Nigeria, to 
a part of the Bumbuna area of Sierra Leone in which no other church 
is at work. A scheme of church union has been published by the 
Nigerian Christian Council and is under consideration by the Anglican, 
Methodist and Presbyterian churches. 

The claims of the northern territories, with their vast populations, 
also preoccupy the churches in GHANA. The Presbyterian Church, 
with the Scottish mission, has opened a new mission station there, 
and the Anglican Church has sent an experienced missionary to dis- 
cover where the base for further outreach could most strategically be 
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established. Education expands in Ghana at all levels. We note, from 
the most recent report available, the addition of three more faculties, 
Medicine, Engineering and Law, at the University College of Ghana, 
and a further grant to it of £1,000,000 by the Cocoa Marketing Board 
for the establishment of a second agricultural research station. 

In Liseria, Cuttington College and Divinity School opened the year 
with ninety-four students, representing seven denominations, with 
Anglicans, Methodists and Lutherans in the majority. The women 
students’ hall of residence has been enlarged, and a new one built 
for the men. The Protestant Episcopal Church has introduced a pro- 
gramme to make more responsible use of the services of the laity, and 
key laymen have been appointed to each parish. At a translators’ 
conference, sponsored by the American Bible Society, and held at 
Monrovia, in February, some twenty-five translators and other 
Christian workers discussed, among other points, the recent thinking 
and developments in the vital field of ‘communication’ and problems 
connected with the new translation projects in progress in Liberia. 
Towards the end of the year Unesco sent an educationist from Britain 
in connexion with Liberia’s ‘fundamental education’ programme. 

As regards the French Territories, views and experiences exchanged 
between the churches and missions represented at the annual meeting 
of the Council of the Evangelical Federation of the Cameroon and 
Equatorial Africa reveal considerable advance towards self-support 
and eagerness on the part of the churches to attain autonomy, a 
pressure that it is reasonable to associate with nationalist fervour, 
which dominates these territories too. An interesting development is 
the formation by the Baptist and Evangelical churches, both of which 
have recently become autonomous, of a body to be known as the 
Conseil des Eglises Baptiste et Evangélique du Cameroun, which is to 
assume responsibility for the common activities of the two churches. 
Paris missionaries at work in the area serve under the general authority 
of the Council (which held its first meeting in July), but can be trans- 
ferred by the Paris mission elsewhere if it so desires. Presbyterian 
(U.S.A.) work in Cameroon is also moving in the direction of inte- 
grating all mission activity into the Church. Much emphasis is laid in 
church planning on work among young people, who are themselves 
reported to be taking an increasingly active part in evangelism, going, 
in some instances, two and two into the villages. The appointment of 
chaplains to the secondary schools, where, in Cameroon, non-Roman 
Catholic pupils form the majority, is seen as a matter for common 
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planning in consultation with the Federation, since the pupils come 
from a number of churches and missions. 

The Muslim hold on the north of Cameroon becomes still more of 
a challenge as Christian evangelism makes headway and penetrates 
a field where Islam, with its strongly systematized structure, in contrast 
to the more loosely organized pagan tribes, wields an influence out of 
proportion to its numbers; and, as in northern Nigeria, the Christian 
advance may well expect renewed and vigorous resistance. 

The constant growth of urban centres exercises the minds of Christian 
leaders. Five such centres—one in CAMEROON, two in MIDDLE CONGO 
and three in GABON—have already to be reckoned with in evangelistic 
planning, and others are likely to develop as mine-prospecting, for 
instance, takes its course. In general, the reminder is voiced that the 
people’s main interest, in these territories, now turns towards the 
political issues and that while it is not the Church’s duty to take part 
in politics, an important aspect of its life is to teach people the right 
relation of the Church to the State, and to speak boldly when the 
State exceeds its rights and functions. 

In Conao, the February meeting of the Congo Protestant Council 
was specially memorable for the participation, for the first time as full 
members, of African delegates appointed by the churches. In spite of 
all the many auxiliary activities in which the Congo churches take a 
leading part, discussion at this annual meeting centred constantly on 
the Church’s direct and primary task of evangelism. Work among 
young people, in particular, in every possible direction and not only 
in the more established fields, was urged on all as a first necessity. 
Work among women and girls, with many of them participating in 
literacy classes and in ‘Christian home’ activities, is clearly making 
progress. More women’s conferences are taking place, and more women 
are being trained as teachers. It is reported that in the lower-grade 
co-educational lay schools girls now reach the head of the class as 
often as boys. The fact of progress in women’s education, moreover, 
has a special significance in the planning of literature programmes. 
One decision taken in the literature field by the Congo Protestant 
Council was to constitute a permanent literature committee, consisting 
of the regional literature secretaries, with the Council’s own literature 
secretary, to plan and encourage production. The increasing market 
for its publications has led ‘Leco’ (Librairie Evangélique au Congo) to 
open another bookshop in Léopoldville. The comment is made that 
the widest market is no longer for school books, which are being 
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overtaken by tracts, devotional and biographical works and periodicals. 
The magazine Envol has reached as large a circulation as any periodical 
in French-speaking Africa. The point is stressed that publication pro- 
grammes should be worked out, not in relation to mission territories, 
but to language areas. The Four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles 
have been translated into Mongo by a missionary of the Roman 
Catholic Order of the Sacred Heart. 

Workers in PORTUGUESE AFRICA, West and East, report evidence 
of spiritual growth and of African Christian responsibility. At the 
annual meeting of the Council of the Evangelical Churches of Central 
ANGOLA, forty-four of the sixty-five delegates who attended were 
Africans. At the first meeting since the Council’s new Constitution was 
approved in 1956, one of its main tasks was to appoint the missionaries 
to the various churches, Other questions discussed were the needs of 
the villages in the matter of literacy, and ways of giving better training 
to catechists. The possibility of sending picked teachers to Lisbon, for 
training or for ‘refresher’ courses, was also examined. The results of 
the ‘schools’, some of six months’, others of two weeks’ duration, 
organized by the ‘folk betterment committee’ and based in their content 
on the actual needs of the areas concerned, have also been assessed, 
in the light of the fact that the Church in these areas grows at a rate 
that ranges from 6 to 20 per cent. The United Church of Canada has 
opened a new tuberculosis hospital at Dondi, in co-operation with the 
local public health authorities. The area which the Canadian Baptist 
mission recently entered is noteworthy for the fundamentally indigenous 
character of the work. There are now African catechists or teacher- 
preacher evangelists in some forty villages, working on a self-supporting, 
unpaid basis. The American Board stresses the need for advanced 
theological training for work among the Ovimbundu people. The 
American Board, the United Church of Canada and the Methodist 
Church are to open a jointly operated theological school, a continuation 
of the seminary maintained at Dondi by the American Board and the 
United Church of Canada. The Evangelical Alliance of Angola has 
moved to larger quarters in Luanda and has increased its staff. 

In MOZAMBIQUE reports indicate signs of spiritual progress and a 
deeper desire for Bible study, Nearly 800 people, for instance, have 
taken the Scripture Union daily reading cards issued by the South 
Africa General Mission and there have been over three hundred 
baptisms in that mission’s field, Attendance at meetings for women 
and girls has improved, The pastoral care of men who migrate to 
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Natal for employment remains a special concern of the Mozambique 
Christian Council, which has appointed an African Christian who has 
completed his theological studies in Pietermaritzburg to take over this 
responsibility in Natal. The work of the Council as a whole and the 
reality of the united front which it represents assume an increasing 
importance in Mozambique in the light of the difficulties which, as 
minority bodies, the non-Roman Catholic churches and missions con- 
tinue to encounter. The problem of comity in the matter of the occupa- 
tion of fields in relation to the Roman Catholic Church and restrictions 
imposed on the appointment of Evangelical teachers to the schools 
of the Colony call for the common presentation of the non-Roman 
Catholic claims and point of view which it is the particular réle of 
the Christian Council to provide. Plans for a united theological semin- 
ary at Ricatla, though delayed by staffing difficulties, are making 
progress and it is likely that the seminary will open shortly. 


EAST AND CENTRAL AFRICA 


Pressure for constitutional change, if not for independence in the 
very near future, characterizes much of the picture in East and Central 
Africa as well; and the obligation to recognize and understand national- 
ist aspirations continues to colour many impressions of the life of the 
Church. In UGANDA, the Buganda Lukiko has petitioned the Queen 
for the initiation of discussions of a policy that will lead to self-govern- 
ment within the Commonwealth; ZANZIBAR has conducted a common 
roll election for a Legislative Assembly; TANGANYIKA stands on the 
threshold of a similar election; protracted deliberations in KENYA 
have eventuated at the time of writing, after the three European and 
two Asian ministers serving under the Lyttelton Plan had resigned, to 
give the Colonial Secretary the initiative in resolving the deadlock, 
in resistance by the African elected members to Mr Lennox-Boyd’s 
proposal for six more communal electorate seats for Africans in the 
Legislative Council and another twelve, equally divided among the 
three races, on the Government side; while the Constitution Amend- 
ment Bill introduced in the Legislature of the FEDERATION OF CENTRAL 
AFRICA, though it provides for an increase in the number of African 
representatives, requires their election on a common roll, a procedure 
which many Africans regard as weakening the prospects of securing 
the election of Africans whom Africans really want; and the African 
Affairs Board has had no choice but to refer the Bill to Westminster. 
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The stream of concern for fuller participation in political life which 
is flowing steadily through this area of Africa may well come also, 
observers of the scene remark, with increasing force into the life and 
administration of the Church. Growth in African Christians’ share in 
synodal and other deliberations is in fact to be seen at a number of 
points; and there is among them an unmistakable growth in concern 
and responsibility. We note, for instance, that in UGANDA (which 
has consecrated its first Ruanda-African assistant bishop and appointed 
him to the care of the Ankole-Kigezi area), the first meeting of the area 
council of East Buganda and Busoga had more lay representatives at 
it than clergy. Fifty Africans took part in the first Anglican conference 
for the laity held in the Masasi diocese, TANGANYIKA, as compared 
with twelve Europeans; and at a two-day conference with the clergy, 
forty-two Africans met with fourteen Europeans. When the diocese of 
South-west Tanganyika held its second synod, in December 1956, 
African lay representatives came from each parish, according to the 
amount of self-support the parish had achieved, and the laity voted 
in a separate House. A feature, again, of the fifth synod of the diocese 
of NORTHERN RHODESIA was the presence of twelve African lay repre- 
sentatives who were there by right and not, as hitherto, as nominees 
of the Bishop. With African clergy increasing in numbers and in 
quality of service, the U.M.C.A., which celebrated its centenary in 
June, sees the maintenance and promotion of indigenous leadership 
at a high level as the basis of the challenge which confronts it as it 
embarks on a second century of service. Church of Scotland reports 
from KENYA indicate that the Presbyterian Church of East Africa 
has made much headway towards the integration of church and 
mission, with the European, Indian and African work brought under 
a single administration. In NYASALAND the Church of Central Africa 
Presbyterian has adopted a constitution, has increased the number of 
presbyteries and has given the former presbyteries of Livingstonia, 
Blantyre and Mkhoma the status of synods within a general synod. 
Ordained missionaries serving in Livingstonia have sought permission 
to relinquish their status as Church of Scotland ministers and to become 
ministers of the C.C.A.P. Blantyre, in turn, has dissolved its mission 
council. The Church of Central Africa in Rhodesia, composed of 
churches connected with the Church of Scotland, the London Mission- 
ary Society and the Union Church of the Copper Belt, has under 
discussion a draft constitution which takes largely into account the 
pattern in South India, Ceylon and North India. It has also in mind 
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the possibility of union with the Methodists and with the Church that 
has grown out of the work of the Paris mission in Barotseland. 

Reports on evangelism show a good deal of growth in the teaching 
of individual Christian responsibility. The diocesan mission recently 
concluded in UGANDA owed much of the response that it elicited to 
the careful training, in Bible study and in practical ways of going to 
work, of the teams of volunteers who took part in central gatherings 
and then went in twos and threes to the villages. Impressions of the 
mission, moreover, speak of the noticeable share in it taken by people 
who were won for the Church at the time of the widespread Revival 
movement which has swept, apparently unbidden, over Uganda and 
other parts of Central Africa in recent years. ‘Nominal’ Christians 
have been stimulated to more active participation in church life, ‘house 
meetings’ and ‘family life’ weeks have opened up new contacts and 
the penetration of the mission to the tea and sugar plantations has 
revealed a field of evangelism of considerable scope among the Banya- 
ruanda labourers. Specially trained teams visited secondary schools 
and teacher-training colleges. Christian groups continue to further the 
mission in one area or another, and in October there was a mission 
to Makerere University College. The challenge of young people has 
in general a very central place in planning for the future in Uganda. 
Additions to the staff at the theological college at Mukono have facili- 
tated the extension of village evangelism as part of the students’ life 
and work. The Y.W.C.A., which began work in Uganda some four 
years ago, has opened an inter-racial hostel in Kampala and its club 
work has extended to the rural areas. 

Uganda shares with other parts of East Africa the necessity to take 
into account the growing influence of Islam. Thirty-seven African 
Sheikhs were created in the Kibuli Mosque, Kampala, in March. 
In TANGANYIKA, moreover, two Islamic public holidays, Idd el Fitr 
and Idd el Haj, are to be introduced into the Territory ; and East Africa 
has had its share of the splendours of Islamic ceremony with the 
celebration, both at Dar es Salaam and at Kampala, of the accession 
of the Aga Khan as Imam of the Ismaili community. 

The strengthening of the Church in Dar es Salaam and its environ- 
ment bears a marked relationship to the steady growth of the capital 
in importance. A new Anglican church has been built in the Ilala area, 
and with it new convent buildings for the Community of the Sacred 
Passion and two houses for African priests. St Alban’s Church, Dar es 
Salaam has been raised to the rank of a collegiate church, with a 
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Provost and a Chapter of Canons. A Missions to Seamen institute has 
been opened in the dockyard quarter by the Governor and dedicated 
by the Bishop of Zanzibar. In Central Tanganyika, Kongwa College 
for the training of ordinands re-opened in December 1956, under the 
joint responsibility of the Anglican and Moravian churches and with 
the possibility of Lutheran co-operation later. An Indian priest has 
toured the diocese of Central Tanganyika and has also made contact 
with many non-Christians. A hundred Indians are receiving his Bible 
study correspondence course. 

The strengthening of the ministry has a particular relevance in KENYA 
in the context of all that Christian evangelism must mean there in the 
post-Mau Mau era of responsibility; and a significant event has been 
the final constitution, after a trial period of five years and two years 
of constitutional deliberation, of St Paul’s United Theological College, 
at Limuru, in which the Church Missionary Society, the Church of 
Scotland Mission and the Methodist Missionary Society have joined 
forces. Reports from Kenya, again, emphasize the goal of a unified 
yet multi-racial church, but one in which the effects of the Mau Mau 
period leave it with a vast amount of leeway to make up, and with 
an immense task in the new housing areas and in the rehabilitative 
service demanded in the new villages. Much reconstruction is going 
on, churches which had been obliged to close are re-opening one after 
another and Christians are reported to be coming together with a real 
sense of the challenge which confronts them. The Methodist report 
records many conversions in the churches of the coast and the building 
of new churches in and around Mombasa. The Friends are concen- 
trating a good deal of their work on the villages round Thiba, in which 
landless Kikuyu have been settled to work on a large-scale irrigation 
scheme. With much emphasis on the inculcation of a community spirit 
a good deal of attention goes to leadership training. A shortage of 
trained teachers prevents a full response being made to the evident 
demand for education, though classes in literacy and in some general 
subjects are being held regularly in about twelve of the villages, and 
elsewhere as often as is possible. 

Movements of population about NORTHERN RHODESIA and the 
growth of new townships continue to affect the evangelistic life of the 
churches there. The Church of Scotland report refers to some ‘virtually 
untouched areas’ in the Loangwa Valley in the eastern province, and 
in the Bangweulu area north-east of Chitambo. The Blantyre mission 
has been extended to cover the new township of Soche, the population 
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of which is estimated to be approaching 50,000. The United Church 
of Canada is to take part in the outreach to new areas in Northern 
Rhodesia. In the Copper Belt, two new Anglican churches have been 
built in African townships and there are two new mining camps, 
Bancroft and Chibuluma, to be taken into account. The number of 
Anglican confirmation candidates reached its highest total in 1956, a 
record which gives all the more significance to the constant emphasis 
on the need for more priests. The care of young women who work 
in the mining townships in the Copper Belt and who present what is, 
in Africa, the relatively unusual problem of the young, unmarried, 
working woman, has led the Y.W.C.A., at the request of the Christian 
Service Council in the Copper Belt, to agree to open work there. The 
National Service Committee of the World Y.W.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. 
of the U.S.A. have undertaken to initiate this service and have already 
opened one centre, in Kitwe. 

The deliberations of the SOUTHERN RHODESIA Christian Conference 
have included discussion of the pressure for central concern with home 
and family life programmes as opposed to leaving the initiative to the 
churches and missions in each era. Home and Family weeks have been 
held in Bulawayo, where some fifteen denominations carried out an 
extensive programme in the city and neighbourhood, and in Mashona- 
land. Support within the conference for making such undertakings a 
national, annually organized event has led to the appointment of 
secretaries for the purpose for Matabeleland and Mashonaland. 

The churches’ heavy commitments in education in Central Africa 
have been the subject of as much consultation as ever. A recent con- 
ference of the Anglican bishops provided the occasion to examine 
ways of co-ordinating educational work. Three dioceses, Zanzibar, 
Masasi and South-west Tanganyika, have formed a consultative 
educational body, composed of the three bishops and the three education 
secretaries. The demand for education reveals some tendency, as in 
Tanganyika, to dissatisfaction on the part of parents with the available 
primary school facilities, which in Tanganyika at present provide only 
a four-year course. Christian comment, however, supports the Govern- 
ment’s claim that the course does lead to literacy, which in the case 
of Christian children is retained through the reading involved in 
Christian instruction and worship. The U.M.C.A. teacher-training 
centre at Minaki, one of four in Tanganyika, which trains its students 
to teach the middle-school syllabus, had in residence at the most recent 
reports twenty-three men drawn from eight different secondary schools 
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and some six different missions and widely distributed as to tribal 
allegiance. The Alliance Secondary School in Dodoma, Central Tan- 
ganyika, maintained by the C.M.S. and the Moravians, is doubling 
standards 9 and 10 and adding standards 11 and 12. African impatience 
with the facilities for educational advance figures in the scene in KENYA 
and the need for both new schools and more teachers is admitted in 
mission board reports. In NYASALAND the government five-year educa- 
tion plan tends in general to up-grade and enlarge the existing schools ; 
and though the prospects for wider scope are encouraging, financial 
obligations, to the extent of 25 per cent of the capital costs involved, 
have also to be faced by the churches. One interesting instance of a 
change involved is that of St Michael’s College (U.M.C.A.) which is 
to become a teacher-training centre for both primary and secondary 
teachers. It is estimated that by 1960 it will have 120 students in 
training (eighty men and forty women). In NORTHERN RHODESIA, the 
Copper Belt Christian Service Council has appointed an education 
committee. SOUTHERN RHODESIA has been the scene of an all-Africa 
(and MADAGASCAR) Sunday-school curriculum conference, the outcome 
of four regional conferences recently sponsored by the World Council 
of Christian Education and Sunday-school Association, the findings 
of which were closely studied and co-ordinated. The réle of the Sunday- 
schools in the matter of Bible study was recognized to be more vital 
than ever as Government assumes control, in many parts of Africa, 
for the day-schools, and with the possibility that Bible instruction in 
them may become less emphasized. A graded system of instruction, 
covering forty-eight weeks of the year and based in the main on the 
Bible, was worked out, from the beginners’ grade (3-6 years), primary 
(7-9), junior (10-12), senior (13-16), young people and adults (over 16), 
and with a general series as well, less closely graded. 

An interesting point discussed at a recent meeting of the competent 
committee of the Consultative Board of the Southern Rhodesia 
Christian Conference, the Northern Rhodesian Christian Council and 
the Nyasaland Christian Council, with the Federal Secretary for Health, 
was the urgent need for medical training facilities in the Federation, for 
both Europeans and Africans, and the advisability of establishing a 
medical school ‘as part of the natural growth of a university’. 

The year has seen the installation, as the first President of the 
multi-racial University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, which is 
steadily developing on its site overlooking Salisbury, of H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth the Queen Mother. 
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THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


In South Africa the year has been one of mounting tension as further 
evidence of the Government’s set purpose of racial separation has been 
confirmed, at one point or another, in daily life. An increased sense 
of insecurity had already been created towards the end of 1956 with 
the arrests, ostensibly on grounds of treason, of well over one hundred 
persons, European, African, Coloured and Indian. Many remain in 
prison while the preliminary enquiry drags tediously on. Measures to 
carry apartheid further, or indications of an intention to do so, have 
followed in quick succession, with a lull only in the weeks since the 
dissolution of Parliament. Observers note, for instance, the progressive 
elimination of non-European firemen from employment at the Union's 
airports, in spite of their fine record; the prohibition of European 
commercial travellers in Native areas; pressure for the restriction of 
non-European advocates and attorneys to their own areas ; the reserva- 
tion of certain types of work to European cloth-workers; and the 
transfer of Bantu night-schools to the control of the Director of Bantu 
Education, who has full power in the matter of the appointment and 
dismissal of teachers, and with exacting conditions in the matter of 
permits and registration. 

The latter months of the year have produced at least in principle 
some variation in the political prospect. The United Party has pledged 
itself to restore the Coloured voters to the common roll and to replace 
the existing Senate with one representing the white, Coloured and 
Native communities ; and a new party, the National Democratic Party, 
has been formed by Dr Theo Wassenaar (the former Nationalist leader 
in the Transvaal who was recently expelled from the party for his 
stand on behalf of the English-speaking people), the main purpose of 
which is to unite the white people of the Union and to work for the 
establishment of South Africa as a Republic within the British Common- 
wealth. 

Continued comment, moreover, on the Tomlinson Report and on 
the implications of its very qualifying reception by the Government, 
confirms the general impression that two different conceptions of 
apartheid are emerging. African opinion, as voiced by the responsibly 
selected group which met towards the end of 1956, rejected the Report 
in its entirety as something which envisaged the education of Africans 
for a non-existent society, a ‘mythical Bantustan’. Other opinions, 
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however, while repudiating apartheid, recognize in the Report’s more 
constructive recommendations, such as the creation of a permanent 
class of peasant farmers, individual rather than tribal ownership of land 
and the encouragement of industrial enterprise, an expression of the 
ideal of a Bantu homeland which is what some Dutch Reformed 
Church leaders, for example, understand by it; and it is the fact that 
it is precisely such recommendations that the Government has rejected 
out of hand which has confirmed the belief of many that no change 
in the inferior status of the African is intended. Church leaders, while 
noting the appreciative comments voiced in the Report on the service 
of the Church among the African people, also comment on its tacit 
taking of this co-operation for granted as part of the indispensable 
machinery; and there is sympathy with the view expressed by the 
African Christian conference referred to above that the Tomlinson 
Commission looks on the churches ‘as something to be controlled and 
used by the Government to further its own schemes’. 

Two main issues which have deeply concerned the churches through- 
out the year have been the introduction of apartheid into the universities 
and the Native Laws Amendment Bill, which has now becom: law, 
and one clause in which, in particular, with its provisions for 
proceedings against inter-racial attendance at churches in European 
areas, and for preventing inter-racial association among individuals, 
challenges the whole conception of freedom of worship and has 
drawn from all but the Dutch Reformed Churches vigorous resist- 
ance, 

The University Apartheid Bill provides for the separation of Fort 
Hare College from Rhodes University (to which it had become affiliated 
only in 1952) and the transfer of its administration from the Department 
of Education to that of Native Affairs, with the University of South 
Africa as its examining body. The non-European Medical School is 
to be detached from the University of Natal and brought under the 
direct control of the Department of Education, again with the 
University of South Africa as its examining body. The Bill, moreover, 
transfers the hostels and halls of residence maintained by the churches, 
like Beda Hall, at Fort Hare, to the control of the Government. 
Opposition to the Bill has been sharp and outspoken, and the year 
began with a conference organized by the Universities of Cape Town 
and Witwatersrand (the two original ‘open’ universities), whose pub- 
lished findings, The Open Universities in South Africa, have received 
considerable publicity and support. It is a matter, moreover, in which 
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a world-wide concern for academic integrity has overridden any readi- 
ness to recognize South Africa’s resentment of outside criticism. The 
protest issued by the Vice-Chancellors of the British Universities is a 
case in point. Apartheid in education has meanwhile gone further, 
with the passing of the Nursing Act, which excludes non-European 
nurses and midwives from training and service in European hospitals, 

Opposition by the churches to the Native Laws Amendment Bill 
took its most outspoken form with the open letter to the Prime Minister 
drawn up by the Anglican bishops and signed and despatched by its 
principal spokesman, the late Archbishop of Cape Town, the Most 
Rev. Geoffrey Clayton, only a day before he died. Other churches 
associated with the Christian Council followed with public condemna- 
tion of the Bill, and the Christian Council itself, at a conference of its 
twenty-three affiliated bodies, associated itself with the Anglican state- 
ment, taking its stand on ‘the right to assemble for unhindered public 
worship, the right to freedom of association and fellowship and the 
right to preach the Gospel publicly’. Certain Dutch Reformed Church 
leaders, and notably Dr Keet, have, it is true, stood out against the 
Bill, but the Afrikaans churches as a body are reported to support it. 
The majority of the churches have thus been placed in a position of 
conflict with the Government on a definite issue, and one over which 
the Anglican bishops, for example, made it plain that if the Bill were 
to become law, disobedience at the highest level and counsels to similar 
effect throughout the Church would be their reply. Upon the enactment 
of the Bill the Christian Council issued a further statement, profoundly 
regretting that its representations and those of the individual churches 
had for the most part been ignored. The Christian Council, while 
reminding its member churches of the prohibitive powers which the 
Act now gave the Minister, also emphasized that at the time of writing 
no such action had been taken and that Christians were still free to 
worship and associate together. It urged upon the churches their duty 
to continue to function, undeterred, and to continue to work and pray 
for the repeal of the Act. At his enthronement as Archbishop of the 
Province, the Most Rev. Joost de Blank, speaking in English and then 
in Afrikaans, took as his text 1 John 4: 7, and presented to his con- 
gregation ‘the touchstone of all Christians—love’. 

In few years, indeed, have the regular events and developments in 
the life of the Church in South Africa been more overshadowed by 
outstanding and critical issues than in 1957. Yet they are there none 
the less and they reveal a steady movement towards mutual under- 
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standing and co-operation. We note, for instance, that pressure upon 
its services has led to the decision to open an office of the Christian 
Council of South Africa in the centre of Johannesburg, with a part-time 
assistant to the secretary. The Ciskei Christian Council has been 
reconstituted as the Ciskei Regional Council of the Christian Council 
of South Africa, the second Council, after that of the Witwatersrand, 
to take steps to strengthen and undergird the central organization in a 
regional direction. The Afrikaans-speaking churches, for their part, 
are looking towards the constitution of a more widely representative 
Council, on the lines of the Christian Council. 

Recent activities within the Christian Council have included the 
formation of a literature commission, followed by a meeting of Christian 
publishers, and the organization of a conference on family life. The 
National African Sunday-school convention is to meet (in December 
1957) at Eshowe Training College, Zululand. Among news of individual 
churches we note that the South Africa General Mission’s Johannesburg 
Bible Institute, for African, Indian and Coloured students, has gradu- 
ated its first students, at the end of a three-year course. The Hermanns- 
burg mission has celebrated its centenary at Etembeni and has also 
had returned to it the property in Saron confiscated by the chief of the 
Baphokeng people, who have themselves returned to the mission. The 
work of the churches as a whole, especially as regards the institutions, 
continues under some uncertainty as to whether and when full im- 
plementation of recent legislation will take place ; and reports of schools 
that have passed to government control vary as to their impression of 
the effect that the change has brought about. Evidence of vitality, 
however, is offered in the comment that, though still far from meeting 
the need, the number of ordination candidates does not decrease. 


SURVEY—MADAGASCAR 





MADAGASCAR 


Sema insight into trends in Madagascar is to be seen in the results 
of the Island’s first elections with universal suffrage, which brought 
the unexpectedly high figure of 72-95 per cent of the electorate to the 
poll and put the ‘Moderate Nationalist’ party into office. The year 
has also been notable for the publication of the report of the four-man 
commission from the International Missionary Council which visited 
Madagascar at the end of 1956 to study the training of the ministry 
there and which had consultations at every theological institution in 
the Island, including the Roman Catholic Grand Séminaire. The 
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members of the Commission were clearly impressed with the reality 
of the degree of self-support which many of the churches have achieved 
and practise as something to be taken into account in any elaboration 
of plans to improve existing facilities. The commission’s recommenda- 
tions look towards a closer amalgamation of existing theological 
institutions. They encountered an eagerness among Malagasy Christians 
for the establishment of a regular theological faculty at university 
level, though in the absence of a university and with the number of 
teachers qualified at the required level still inadequate, such a develop- 
ment would seem at present impracticable. 

The Anglican Church in the eastern area has suffered in its supply 
of priests from the closing of St Augustine’s pastoral college, though 
there are prospects of another college opening before the end of the 
year. In the rural areas in which the Anglican work is strongly centred, 
every village should ideally, it is stressed, have a catechist, working 
under a parish priest. Anglican reports, moreover, comment on the 
evidence of vocations to the religious life and of the need to establish 
religious houses. The report of the Society of Friends suggests progress 
on the part of the Malagasy Yearly Meeting towards assuming the 
administration of the work, on the lines of the policy embarked upon 
some three years ago, and the beginnings of a new relationship with 
the Friends’ Mission. The visit of two Malagasy Friends to Kenya 
has provoked lively mutual interest between Friends in the two 
countries. The Y.W.C.A., which initiated hostel work, it will be 
remembered, a few years ago in Tananarive, is meeting with an in- 
creasing response to its Foyer in the capital, through which some five 
hundred girls have passed in the last four years, and which, in addition 
to its own Y.W.C.A. members, reaches young women and girls in 
a number of professional or social groups, such as pupil-midwives, 
student nurses, Girl Guides. Contact with the Alliance des Equipes 
Unionistes, of France, has enabled several Malagasy leaders to go to 
France to complete their training. 

Church union plans, first initiated by the churches and missions 
related to the London Missionary Society, the Paris Mission and the 
Society of Friends, have reached the stage of setting up, on the 
recommendation of the union committee, a body to be known as the 
Full Committee, of sixty members, with power to make decisions 
without consulting the respective synods. Comments on union con- 
sultations note the emphasis on the conception of the ‘One Church’ 
as opposed to the idea of a ‘united’ Church. 
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LATIN AMERICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 


HE forward-moving, frontier character of much of the challenge 

in Latin America changes and at the same time sharpens the per- 
spective all the time; and impressions of the churches’ task speak not 
so much of the incalculable dimensions in which, physically arid geo- 
graphically, it presents itself, as of some precisely calculated features 
which all planning in evangelism requires increasingly to display. The 
vast horizontal scope of the challenge is seen as requiring greater 
preparation in depth, a preoccupation which underlies the concern for 
the strengthening of available facilities for theological training. The 
trend, moreover, as people push forward into unoccupied areas and as 
settlements are established, is noticeably towards the foundation of 
union churches, in the building up of which sound background training 
in the churches of the settlers’ origin is often to be seen. The fundamental 
role, again, of educated young people and the need to bring home to 
them their responsibility and chance as evangelists in their own milieux, 
and in the light of their relative freedom from the more conventional 
outlook of older people, continues its familiar emphasis, and there have 
been useful developments in the course of the year which have helped 
to bring home both the challenge to the individual and the reality of a 
common purpose in Christ. The three months’ visit of an ‘oecumenical 
youth team’ to some twelve countries of Central and South America 
which ended in March is acknowledged to have done much to give a 
wider vision of the Church and to have stimulated concern for church 
union, especially in the responsive field of university students. Several 
gatherings have brought young people together on an area-wide scale: 
the World’s Student Christian Federation conferences for Central 
America in El Salvador and Mexico City at the New Year, which, with 
their theme ‘the Church and its mission’ based on study of the Acts of 
the Apostles, gave a renewed sense of the task in the delegates’ own 
countries ; the tenth convention of the South American Federation of 
YMCAs in Argentina, in March, with its vision of the réle which the 
40,000 YMCA members in South America could fulfil; the third 
conference of the YWCAs of South America, in Valparaiso, Chile, in 
February, which discussed ‘women facing the reality of modern life’. 
United Bible Societies brought its fourth world council to Rio de 
Janeiro in July, with delegates from thirty-two countries. 
The churches’ long record in the field of education, moreover, gives 
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a particular interest to the meeting in Havana in February of the 
intergovernmental advisory committee set up to advise the Director 
General of Unesco on primary education in Latin America. Though in 
every country there are laws which make it compulsory, they are not 
yet completely implemented, and in many areas children do not com. 
plete the four-year course. One aspect of Unesco’s plans, which looks 
towards the strengthening of the rural schools and the adaptation of 
education to the character and ways of life of the individual com. 
munities, has much in common with the aspirations of rural church 
leaders. Plans, again, to widen the ‘radio ministry’, which has come to 
play an essential part in Latin America, have taken shape. The Pan- 
american Christian Network (PCN), for example, with headquarters at 
Quito, ECUADOR, has extended its membership to programme networks, 
recording studios and local broadcasters ; and the conference at which 
this decision was reached confirmed the advance of radio-broadcasting 
in many parts of Latin America, especially in BRAziIL. PCN’s ‘radio 
workshops’ in PUERTO Rico and Cusa gave all who took part in them 
a new insight into the potentialities of this method of evangelism; 
and in September PCN expanded its biennial meeting, in Quito, into 
a general conference of Gospel broadcasters and threw it open to 
anyone interested in missionary radio. Among the individual countries, 
reports from URuGuay on radio evangelism, which has been used in 
an attempt to break through a widely recognized indifference to 
religion, indicate a growing response to a programme which has been 
based on the Christian relevance to daily living and on the ‘personal 
problems’ approach, and through which an impressive demand has been 
created for the New Testament and for such material as the Upper Room. 
‘Lit-Lit’, the committee on world literacy and Christian literature of the 
Foreign Missions Division, NCCCUSA, has followed up earlier activities 
in support of literacy work in the area by sending its educational 
secretary, Dr Frederick J. Rex, on a consultative tour of the countries of 
Central America. One outcome of this visit is the planning of a primer 
in Spanish which will meet the needs, and cover the individual word 
variations, of GUATEMALA, EL SALVADOR, HONDURAS and NICARAGUA. 
Active North American support has also gone further with the appoint- 
ment, by the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America, of Dr 
Cecilio Arrastia, of Cuba, as a consultant on evangelism, who will be 
at the disposal of any churches which invite his co-operation. 
Comment on conditions in CoLomsia, which continues to focus a 
good deal on the violence to which individual Evangelical churches 
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have been exposed at the hands of extremist Roman Catholic groups 
and instances of which were still quoted in the early months of the 
year, notes a détente in the situation since the fall of the Rojas dictator- 
ship in May; and in September the Minister of the Interior ordered 
full freedom of assembly and worship to be given to ‘the Protestant 
Sects’ in all the States of Colombia. One interesting development is 
the re-opening on Whitsunday, fifteen years after the Government 
ordered it closed, of the Foursquare Pentecostal Church at Barran- 
cabermeja, which has four hundred communicant members, and the 
re-opening service at which drew an attendance of over a thousand. 
Recent memories of affliction are understandably hard to efface, and 
there has been some disposition to regret, for instance, what some 
people regard as the over-moderate tone of the resolution on the 
treatment of Evangelicals in Colombia passed by the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches at its meeting at Yale University in 
August. The test of the bona fides of the new régime is for many 
whether or not its declarations in the matter of religious liberty hold 
good in the regions in which Evangelicals have suffered local violence 
often to the point of fatality. Roman Catholic comment, since the 
change of government, is at pains to distinguish between local violence, 
which it sees as linked up with political conflict, and a central funda- 
mental purpose of persecution, the existence of which it denies. It is 
worth noting, moreover, that a spokesman of the Secretariat for the 
Defence of the Faith points to an element of mockery in the attitude of 
many Evangelicals to some fundamental features in Roman Catholic 
beliefs and forms of worship as a contributory cause of hostility. 

A year, meanwhile, which has marked the four-hundredth anniver- 
sary of the arrival, from France, of the first Evangelical Christians in 
Sado Paulo, BRAZIL, has some stirring outreach to its credit. The ‘river 
evangelism’ of the Unevangelized Fields Mission in Brazil, based on 
Porto de Maz, is expanding with the establishment of a sub-base at 
Almerim, with preaching points between the two centres. An explora- 
tory flight has been made by UFM workers over the Maiongong 
country in North Brazil towards the BriTisH GUIANA frontier, and an 
expedition is to go up the Uraricoera river, with air support, at the 
next dry season, to make contact with the Guadema Indians and to 
establish an air base from which to penetrate further. The fantastic 
speed in Brazil at which the state of Goids is developing, with all the 
migratory movement between rural areas and towns thet ensues, is 
tadically affecting the character of many established churches and calls 
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for a readiness for mobility on a quite unusual scale. Men and women 
from the Bible School in Andpolis are taking part in this movement. 
Advance in Peru includes that of workers of the Evangelical Union of 
South America into Santa Tomas, with medico-evangelistic work, and 
with rural Bible schools to be opened as soon as missionary reinforce. 
ments arrive. Canadian Baptist workers in BOLIVIA report growth in 
financial independence, with some churches not only self-supporting 
but contributing to the work of the National Baptist Union, which has 
itself undertaken work in a new area in the south. At the last reports, 
not only five pastors, but three pastors’ wives had completed the 
seminary course. An academy for young women has been opened in 
Cochabamba. Bolivian nationals and missionaries now have equal 
representation on the Board of Finance and Missions. The South 
American Missionary Society is experiencing a growth of the Church 
among the Mapuche Indians in CHILE and is also planning further 
contact with the tribes scattered along the Pilcomayo river, ARGENTINA. 
In Argentina, too, new towns are springing up, and the development 
of the oil camps, as in the Comodoro Rivadavia region, constitutes a 
growing challenge. In April the Confederation of Evangelical Churches 
of the River Plate held its annual Assembly at the Lutheran Faculty 
of Theology, José C. Paz, Buenos Aires (which was opened in 
September 1956, for theological students of all countries of Latin 
America). The Assembly gave the greater part of its time to group 
discussions of the Christian mission to-day, in the light of the present 
missionary situation and of the activities and plans of the churches. It 
also examined the question of reorganizing the Confederation so that 
its work may be related to the national sphere as well. The new structure 
would modify the character of the River Plate Confederation in the 
sense that it would be composed of national federations of churches 
in Argentina and, it is hoped, PARAGUAY, together with the Federation 
of Evangelical Churches of UruGuay which is already, since 1956, a 
fait accompli. 

Theological training has been strengthened in Uruguay with the 
opening of the Mennonite Biblical Seminary in Montevideo, for students 
of all denominations who are preparing to serve the Church in the 
countries of the River Plate, including Paraguay and Brazil. 





THE CARIBBEAN 


Communication among the churches of the Caribbean made head- 
way, if not history, in 1957, with the “West Indies Consultation’ held, 
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on the initiative of the International Missionary Council, at San German 
University, PUERTO RICO, in May. Though a point to be regretted was 
the small number of participants secured from the Anglican Church, 
with its wide commitments in the area, the islands as a whole were 
representatively present; and a very constructive exchange of views on 
the strength and weaknesses of the churches eventuated in a decision to 

for a regional conference, on a larger scale, a few years hence. 
The YWCA held its third Caribbean area consultation, also in PUERTO 
Rico, with fourteen Caribbean territories represented, on the theme, 
‘growth through understanding’. The two meetings had some interesting 
points in common: both suggested a potentially strong lay leadership 
element which should be further exploited and called out; and the 
generous amount of time devoted at the YWCA gathering to family 
life sessions links up with the request advanced at the IMC consultation 
that the services of Dr and Mrs David Mace might be secured for a 
period in the Caribbean. The Presbyterian churches of the British 
Caribbean met at Port-of-Spain, TRINIDAD, in August, with repre- 
sentatives from all the churches of Scottish and Canadian origin, and 
with observers from several of the Reformed churches in the Dutch 
and Spanish territories, 

Reports of the achievements of the churches are seen in a perspective 
of several years and sometimes of a decade. The Church of Scotland, 
for instance, looks at Knox College, Jamaica, founded in 1947, with 
‘a handful’ of pupils, but with a staff of over twenty responsible to-day 
for 120 boarders and 70 day pupils and with its occupational and 
craftsman emphasis strongly developed in its farm, its woodwork shop, 
bookshop and printing works. The Moravians in Jamaica discern an 
eagerness for confirmation and for the establishment of new churches, 
some twelve of which have been built in the last six years. Methodist 
reports from Jamaica show the Laymen’s Conference moving towards 
self-support and increased responsibility, with awareness of the urgent 
need to train more local preachers and to raise the standard through 
preachers’ training classes and conferences and the provision of 
suitable Christian literature. Government achievements, moreover, in 
tural primary education in Jamaica, with a curriculum which in over 
three hundred primary schools includes agriculture and with agricul- 
tural specialists among the teachers, give an encouraging turn to 
prospects for Christian work in the rural areas. A general shortage of 
teachers, however, is widely confirmed in Christian consultations. 

‘Aided self-help’ is the phrase borrowed from the Archbishop 
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of the West Indies in the report of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, to indicate the lines on which the funds contributed 
to the Anglican West Indies appeal will be spent to lay the foundations 
of pioneer outreach on which local vision and service will build; and 
there is much evidence of the zealous response which this policy has 
evoked. Anglican reports from BARBADOs centre largely on the imminent 
prospect of disendowment and disestablishment and on the vigorous 
response to the requirements of greater self-support which is already 
apparent in the diocese as it looks towards the removal of a con- 
spicuous anomaly within the Anglican Communion. 

By common consent BriTIsH GUIANA remains the area of greatest 
challenge to the churches, the more so since the Communist People’s 
Progressive Party, under Dr Jagan, strongly supported by the non- 
Christian East Indians who constitute about half the population, won 
the elections in August. Here again, primary education, with ninety 
per cent of the pupils in that grade in denominational schools, con- 
fronts the churches with an immense task and opportunity in what is 
frankly recognized to be an experimental period. Methodist reports 
note the growing success of the youth movement in British Guiana 
in countering the indifference and irresponsibility which many young 
people in the Colony display, though trained leadership is still, it is 
admitted, inadequate to meet the need. Adult classes in churchmanship 
have been revived after a special evangelistic campaign in the Methodist 
Church at Essequibo. Outreach to scarcely penetrated areas continues 
in British Guiana. Regular services are being held at the union church 
(Methodist, Moravian and Congregational) established in 1955 up the 
Mackenzie river among the bauxite workers and in some of the new 
housing estates which are developing. The Unevangelized Fields 
Mission has made contact with the Waiwai Indians and has established 
a local church among them. It has also secured permission to open a 
boarding school for Indians, in the Nappi district. 

Grants from the Carnegie Corporation will enable the University 
College of the West Indies to expand its extra-mural work and to 
extend to a wider field the Jamaican experiment in educational broad- 
casting. 

This section of our Survey may fittingly record in conclusion the 
celebration of the five-hundredth anniversary of the Unitas Fratrum, 
for the islands of the Caribbean, with Surinam, are among the Moravian 
Church’s longest-established fields of missionary service. 
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THE PACIFIC AREA 


THE PHILIPPINES 


SUMMARY of a study of Evangelical church workers in the 

Philippines, undertaken by the Philippine Federation of Christian 
Churches under the direction of Dr H. Welton Rotz, and based on the 
three churches with the longest record of service in the Republic, the 
United Church of Christ, the Methodist Church and the Convention 
of Philippine Baptist Churches, shows a fair increase in church 
membership, over the period 1952-56, in the first two of these churches, 
and only a slight decrease in the third. The study reveals the large 
number of individual church congregations in the Philippines (thirty- 
eight per cent of the total) with a membership of less than one hundred, 
only three per cent of the churches having a thousand members or 
more. Competition from other religious bodies outside the Federation 
is listed as coming principally from the indigenous sect, the Iglesia ni 
Christo, the Seventh-day Adventists and the Jehovah’s Witnesses. 
Groups which still constitute the greatest challenge were found to be 
young people and the well-to-do. 

Evangelistic programmes have been vigorously promoted. The year 
began with the three-weeks’ ‘Crusade for Christ’, sponsored by the 
National Evangelistic Strategy Committee, with mass meetings held at 
the Sunken Garden, Manila, every evening. A Bible Institute for the 
Chinese has been opened in Manila (where there are twelve Chinese 
congregations, and others elsewhere), with an initial student body of 
about twelve men and women. A two-week seminar on the Church 
and Labour Management relations was jointly organized by the 
Philippine Federation of Churches and Union Theological Seminary, 
Manila. A first national conference on worship has been held, under 
the auspices of the World Council of Churches. The Federation 
has organized a Commission on International Affairs, which is 
preparing documents on topics relevant to Protestant experience in 
the Philippines and on aspects of world conditions. The Y.M.C.A. 
has completed its $250,000 building programme in Cebu. Protestant 
Episcopal expansion provides for new buildings at St Luke’s Hospital, 
Manila, the building of the Cathedral of St Mary and St John and a 
new students’ residence at St Andrew’s Seminary. Rural consultation 
and training have included an institute held in Patling, in which three 
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leaders of the Negrito tribe took part; and the rural centre in Patling 
is being developed as the base for rural work among the Negrito people 
in the surrounding villages. 

Among more recently established outreach we note the survey on 
which the China Inland Mission is engaged in tribal areas still up- 
penetrated in Mindanao and northern Luzon. 

Three recently commissioned women missionaries, all of them to 
serve in Indonesia, bring the total of Filipino evangelists at work in 
foreign countries to thirteen. 


THe SOUTH PACIFIC 


Some recent comments by the Methodist Church of New Zealand 
on trends of development in the South Pacific are generally confirmed 
by the churches at work in the islands. We note in particular the 
emphasis on the fact of a new generation to be taken into account 
to whom the pre-Christian era is only ‘legend’ and to whom the ‘new 
paganism’ is a greater reality; the turn of the tide in the matter of the 
population, which is at last on the increase, with its consequence of a 
larger percentage of the younger age-group people to be won for the 
Christian faith ; and the acceleration in the migratory labour movement 
among the islands as a result of industrial development. 

Another of the conferences between Government and missions 
which provide a periodical occasion for consultation in NEW GUINEA 
took place at Lae in the course of the year. With a total of nearly 
two million people still to be made literate, and with some 160,000 
pupils in village primary schools, education loomed large on the 
agenda ; and, in a Territory beset with a multitude of native languages, 
the outline of the government plan to proceed gradually towards 
the establishment of English as the lingua franca, after foundations 
have been laid in the pupils’ own tongues, evidently won from the 
missions the support which, in the light of their share in education, 
is essential to its success. Recognition of the danger that ‘religious 
animosity’ between the denominations and confessions may replace 
the old inter-tribal dissensions also came up for discussion and has 
evoked subsequent comment among Christian leaders, in which some 
variety of views on the proposal to form a Christian Council of New 
Guinea has been expressed. A conference on this latter subject has 
taken place at Port Moresby. Evangelistic reports give prominence to 
the advance into the central highlands (which has been recorded in 
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recent surveys). While there is common agreement as to the evidence 
there of a movement of the spirit, especially among young people who 
have responded to instruction and those with personal experience of 
Christian medical service, it is also recognized that illiteracy and a 
background of spirit-worship have still to be contended with. A 
Methodist Mission District—Papua New Guinea Highlands—has been 
formed. Anglican reports show a slow but sure increase in the number 
of Papuan priests, who now total fourteen. Five Papuans have recently 
been ordained to the diaconate. The demand for a greater number of 
trained teachers, both to provide better education for boys among 
whom vocations to the priesthood are likely to develop and to keep 
pace with the government programme, is closely related to the need 
for more priests. Papua-New Guinea will benefit by two new Bible 
translations recently published: The New Testament in Suau and 
St Mark in Pidgin English—‘Neo-Melanesian’—for the islands also to 
the east and south. 

Developments in the NEw HEBRIDES include the opening of a new 
Presbyterian church at Lawa, Malekula and the ordination and 
induction to it of a New Hebridean minister. The much-needed increase 
in the number of district schools is beginning to have its effect in the 
higher grade schools, with pupils coming in on more solid foundations. 
Comments to that effect figure in reports of the two Anglican schools, 
for boys at Vureas, Vanua Lava, and for girls on Aoba. Discussions 
within the National Missionary Council of Australia reveal a good 
deal of support for the view which regards the condominium form 
of government as militating against the progress of the people of the 
New Hebrides. The Council has sought an assurance, through the 
Australian section of the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs, that the revised Protocol will give full civic rights and privileges 
to the New Hebridean people and that it is intended to bring them ‘as 
early as possible to readiness for assumption of self-government as an 
independent, autonomous State . . .’. 

Eleven deacons have been ordained to the priesthood at Siota, in 
the SOLOMON IsLANDs. 

A significant revelation in the recent, ten-yearly census in Fut is 
that the Indians (169,409) now outnumber the Fijians (148,134) and the 
Europeans (6,402) together. The challenge to the Church implicit in 
these figures is to be seen in a missionary comment to the effect that 
whereas Fiji was almost wholly Christian some seventy years ago, the 
immigrant, non-Christian Indian population has put an entirely 

5 
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different complexion on the situation. Of particular interest, for the 
churches in Fiji, is Lord Nuffield’s gift of £15,000 for the establishment 
of a department of social and preventive medicine in the Central 
Medical School at Suva. Legislation to change Fiji’s liquor laws, to 
allow Fijians and Indians to drink beer without requiring a permit, is 
under consideration. 

The islands under French administration began the year under the 
impetus of two notable celebrations: the inauguration of a stele to 
commemorate the arrival of the first French Protestant missionaries, 
in the London Mission’s ship, Duff, at TAHITI, in 1796 and of another 
in celebration of the coming of Christianity to the remote and isolated 
island of Ouvea, one hundred years ago. 

TaHiT1 and New CALeDonia form the centre of a Church widely 
dispersed over a number of islands and one which, while it has fostered 
a strong sense of fellowship between the islands, still has an element 
of over-individual development and tradition to reckon with and 
some isolation for its missionaries and remotely placed indigenous 
pastors. The pressure for education which is felt here too makes it 
essential for the Church to maintain its service in this field and to 
discover ways of overcoming the shortage of teachers. There are 
reported to be over one thousand pupils in the Paris mission’s two 
schools, for boys and girls, in Papeete. 

The Church in New Caledonia, which already has a general synod, 
has reached a further stage in self-government with the formation of a 
Conseil Supérieur. A far higher proportion of pastors is at work in 
New Caledonia (70 among 7000 Christians) than in the other French 
islands, due principally to the necessity to evangelize and minister to a 
people who are much divided up into clans and who speak a number 
of different languages. Pastoral responsibility is increasing in New 
Caledonia with the constant influx of workmen from Tahiti, employed 
in the nickel mines and elsewhere. The Conseil Supérieur of Tahiti has 
sent a Tahitian pastor (with his wife and daughters) to serve among this 
migrant community for three years, an appointment which represents 
a considerable financial effort on the part of the Tahitian Church. One 
aspect of increasing significance in evangelism in Tahiti is the Chinese 
community, which numbers over seven thousand people (one in eight 
of the population), between one and two hundred of them members 
of the Protestant Church. 
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THE JEWS 


: iow International Missionary Council’s Committee on the 
Christian Approach to the Jews met at Baarn, the Netherlands, in 
June. The North American report included the decision that the 
American committee is to become part of the Department of Evangelism, 
NCCCUSA, within which a special committee of five members will 
be appointed to ensure the continued emphasis, within the general 
perspective, of the challenge of the Jews. First-hand impressions of the 
situation and prospects in ISRAEL continued to emphasize the particular 
character of the task in a State in which vast numbers of its citizens do 
not own allegiance to the Synagogue and could therefore be won for 
the Christian faith without a fundamental break with Jewry. It is 
estimated that in the first five months of 1957 another 42,500 im- 
migrants entered Israel. Reports of Christian missions at work there 
confirmed on the whole that, save from the extreme Orthodox, there is 
little opposition to their activities, and missionaries have moved 
freely about the country. The need to achieve greater unity among the 
various Christian groups was brought home to the delegates at Baarn 
as an essential stage in the purpose of looking and working towards 
the creation of a Church of Israel. The rdle of the International Com- 
mittee in providing facilities for inter-church consultation was presented 
as of special significance in relation to Israel; and a point looked at 
closely was the necessity for a Christian Council in Israel as a national 
organism, a constitution for which was subsequently drafted at a 
very representative conference in Israel and is under consideration by 
the churches concerned. An earlier Survey has referred to plans for 
the publication, in Israel, of a Christian periodical and for the pro- 
vision of Christian literature in modern Hebrew at a level to appeal 
to the educated Jew. The fulfilment of both these aims, however, is 
envisaged in close relationship to the pians for a centre in Israel for 
the study of Judaism, which are going actively forward. 

The meeting which takes place annually in GERMANY on “Church 
and Israel’ was held at Wiirzburg in March. Fears that the subject 
might begin to be one of concern only to an interested inner group 
were dispelled by the evidence brought out in the discussion of a grow- 
ing body of responsible thought, especially among students. A session 
on anti-semitism confirmed, on the other hand, its continued existence 
in certain quarters in Germany. Research and questionnaires under- 
taken by several institutes had shown that it was particularly strong 
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among peasants and in academic circles and that it was stronger in 
small towns of under two thousand inhabitants than in the larger 
centres of population. There was also evidence of anti-semitism being 
fostered on an international scale. Reports brought to Baarn from 
Germany suggested a growing concern for the mission to the Jews 
among Christian congregations. Special efforts have been made in 
FRANCE to interest the parishes in the Jews, especially in Alsace, with 
its high proportion of Jews and its correspondingly strong tendency 
to anti-semitism. Good results are anticipated from a series of lectures 
given in the Lutheran Church of Alsace to some five hundred school- 
teachers on the réle of Israel in the Church. 

Evangelism of the Jews in SoutH AFRICA (who total 110,000), 
centres principally in Cape Town and Johannesburg, where the majority 
of the Jews are settled, many of them being of the Reformed outlook 
and therefore more ready than the Orthodox Jews to discuss the New 
Testament and the Person of Jesus Christ. Workers in South Africa 
with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel among the Jews 
have also toured NORTHERN and SOUTHERN RHODESIA, where con- 
siderable Jewish populations are growing, and have made encouraging 
contacts. The Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa is working 
out a new programme in its approach to the Jews. In AUSTRALIA the 
British Jews Society has begun new work, which includes the main- 
tenance of a clinic, in Perth. The opportunity in LATIN AMERICA 
continues to be stressed, especially in Buenos Aires. 

The basic purpose of arousing individual Christians and congrega- 
tions to their responsibility towards the Jews leads the I.M.C.’s 
committee to continue its pressure for the ‘parish approach’, and for 
the selection, for leadership, of people in the congregations with special 
experience in this field. In each country of Europe the committee is 
working on this method of procedure. The Church of Scotland com- 
mittee has launched a ‘parish approach’ campaign in Glasgow. 

Jews figure prominently in the further refugee problem created by 
the Israeli-Egyptian war and the revolution in Hungary. It is estimated 
that some 17,000 Jews have left Hungary for Austria, the great 
majority of them having been subsequently received in other countries. 
At the July session of the Economic and Social Council of United 
Nations, which met to consider the report of the High Commissioner 
for Refugees, the Observer for Israel claimed that since November, 
1956 his country had received over 15,000 refugees from Egypt. 
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*THE CHRISTIAN MISSION AT THIS HOUR’ 


YEAR that stands out for its almost headlong progress in nuclear 
xperiment has inevitably been for the Christian Church one in 
which its purpose of obedience to the Great Commission has been 
viewed in a perspective in which a high degree of uncertainty, in human 
terms, prevails. Limitations of space preclude more than a bare indica- 
tion of the many pronouncements, organizational and individual, which 
have revealed not only an intensity of feeling on the subject of atomic 
tests, but also a wide differentiation of Christian opinion as to how it 
should be mae note here the memorandum issued by His 
Holiness the Pope, in an audience granted in April to the special envoy 
from Japan, with its appeal for the constructive use of atomic energy 
for the benefit of mankind; resolutions in Britain by the Free Church 
Federal Council, the Unitarian and Free Churches Assembly, the 
British Council of Churches, with their pressure for the abandonment 
of nuclear tests, and by the World Y.W.C.A. Executive Committee in 
Switzerland, with its vision of ‘peace programmes’ within its national 
associations. A widely representative and strongly contested debate on 
the subject was that of the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches at Yale University Divinity School in August (on the basis 
of discussion of a document submitted by the Commission of the 
Churches on International Affairs). The statement which the Central 
Committee finally released recognized the necessity for disarmament to 
proceed by stages, in the hope that confidence would deepen between 
the nations, but urged that governments conducting nuclear tests 
‘should forgo them at least for a trial period, either together or 
individually, in the hope that others will do the same, a new confidence 
be born, and foundations be laid for reliable agreements’. 

Missionary planning and achievement takes its course, in a world 
the population of which, according to the United Nations Statistical 
Year Book, has increased by one-third, from 2,013 million to 2,691 
million, between 1930 and 1955. The preparation of missionaries for 
service in a new day has received much attention on a national and a 
worldwide scale. An important event has been the two-week course 
for missionaries and pastors from many parts of the world, held at the 
Oecumenical Institute, Bossey, Switzerland, on ‘the missionary nature of 
the Church’, a theme chosen for its position ‘on the boundary between 
Biblical theology and missionary experience’, between ‘so-called 
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home and foreign fields’ and between ‘the Church and the world’, 
The gathering went far, on the basis of its Bible study sessions on 
2 Corinthians 4: 1-15, in its search for ‘a new kind of oecumenical unity 
in the apostolic task’. Very relevant, again, to much that is recorded 
in this Survey, was another conference held at Bossey on evangelism 
in city and industry, at which some forty-five evangelists from nine 
countries of the European and American continents examined ways of 
reaching urban populations and the need to stress the responsibility of 
individual Christians in this task. Changing conditions in what is still 
the traditional field of the approach to the non-Christian faiths led the 
Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland to take 
as the theme for its three-day annual general meeting “The Word of 
God and the Living Faiths of Men’ and to discuss it in the light of the 
resurgence of the non-Christian faiths. The Department of Overseas 
Missions of the Canadian Council of Churches planned its annual 
meeting as ‘a working consultation on the problems and opportunities 
of the new approach in Christian missions’ and emphasized the need to 
face the real meaning of ‘identification’, the gap in the thinking between 
mission leaders and local congregations on the changing pattern and to 
study the theology of the mission of the Church in relation to the non- 
Christian religions and the missionary approach to them. The Division 
of Foreign Missions, NCCCUSA, took as its theme for the conference 
at Hartford, ‘Fitting Missionaries for Changing Patterns Overseas’. 
Its committee on missionary personnel, moreover, viewing the number 
of new missionaries (about 800) appointed in 1956 by boards related 
to the DFM, recognized the much higher total appointed to serve 
societies not so related. In missionary study plans the U.S.A. also 
records a new emphasis on Asia (with the churches co-operating in the 
Division of Foreign Missions taking Japan as the current study theme), 
an interest that has been reinforced by the ‘Asian Month’ arranged by 
the National Commission of Unesco in November, with many pro- 
motional activities to stimulate direct interest in Asian lands. The 
Rockefeller Foundation, moreover, has given a grant of $140,000 to the 
Federated Theological Faculty of the University of Chicago, for a study 
of Buddhism. We note also that the report of the Carnegie Corporation 
lists higher education as one of two priority fields in which its funds 
are spent (the other being international relations) and that in recording 
the provision of a further grant of $120,000 to the Kennedy School of 
Missions, U.S.A., it describes the 22,000 serving American missionaries 
as ‘the largest single category of Americans on foreign soil’, not 
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‘clustered in capital cities’ but working with peoples ‘at the grass 
roots’. 

The missions academy affiliated to the Faculty of Theology and 
Philosophy of the University of Hamburg, Germany, continues its 
programme of deepening and broadening the study of the theology of 
missions ; and the preparation offered in the languages and cultures of 
the countries to which missionary candidates will be appointed sets a 
high standard in missionary training. Christian students have also come 
to Hamburg from the younger churches and, while greatly stimulating 
the ‘Church and Mission’ debate, have had opportunity to study in 
particular some of the problems and features of western culture which 
have infiltrated into their own lands and have to some extent been 
accepted without much criticism. 

A joint report presented by the Overseas Council and the Central 
Advisory Council of Training for the Ministry to the National Assembly 
of the Church of England contained proposals for new ways of 
recruiting and training missionaries for service overseas. The report, 
which is critical of the manner in which the Church overseas is presented 
in the local parishes, envisages the training of men together for service 
at home and overseas. It recommends the provision of courses in 
missionary training immediately before sailing and presses for the 
encouragement of the new fellowships of potential and committed 
candidates which the missionary societies are fostering. A development 
of much interest is the amalgamation of the Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society, with its long tradition of work among women in 
the East, with the Church Missionary Society. 

A significant event in France has been the national synod of the 
Reformed Church which met at Marseilles in May to discuss Church 
and Mission and which issued an affirmation of its missionary responsi- 
bility both overseas and in the local parishes of France. In examining 
the implications of this decision, in the implementation of which it 
is to consult with the Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris, 
the synod stressed especially the place of the Christian mission in 
the prayer life of the Church and in its teaching, provision for the 
study of missions in the theological faculties which do not yet include 
it and the recognition of the missionary ministry in all its forms in the 
total ministry of the Church. An assembly, meanwhile, of considerable 
evangelistic strength was that which brought some three thousand 
gypsies to Pontcarré (S. et O.) in May. 

Figures from Finland reveal the record number of one hundred 
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missionaries serving overseas (56 in the oldest Finnish field of service, 
Ovamboland, 18 in South West Africa, 17 in Tanganyika, 5 in Israel 
and 4 in Formosa). 

In the field of Christian literature we record the decision that the 
work carried on by the British section of the International Committee 
on Christian Literature for Africa is to be integrated within the area 
committees (a development which has already taken place in North 
America), and that ICCLA’s London office shall close down in the 
course of 1958. Recent reports of World Christian Books, sponsored 
by the International Missionary Council and published by the United 
Society for Christian Literature in London and in New York by the 
Association Press, indicate that in addition to the fact that the Christian 
Literature Committee of Japan has decided to translate or adapt the 
whole series and has assigned each book to a translator, the largest 
number (13) have been translated into Chinese, 10 into Arabic, 9 into 
Burmese and Urdu, and all the books into one or more of the 27 
languages so far concerned. Field consultations have confirmed the 
place and value of this series, but also the need for another group of 
books at a more popular level. A new Bible translation, apart from 
those recorded in the areas of this Survey to which they apply, is the 
version in English, from the Pershitta, the text used by the Nestorian 
Church, which has been made from Syrian MSS. in the British Museum, 
the Ambrosian Library in Milan and from libraries in the U.S.A. In the 
provision of Bibles for the Blind, the American Bible Society estimates 
that it has distributed in all nearly 600,000 embossed volumes and 
‘talking book’ records, and that the embossed scriptures have been 
issued in forty-one languages and systems. 

The Commission of the Churches on International Affairs continues 
to be drawn closely into consultation where issues concerning the 
maintenance of religious liberty have arisen and it has kept in touch 
with areas where new constitutions are in process of creation. Racial 
segregation and discrimination have also brought the Commission into 
active discussion with the churches in the countries concerned. Brighter 
prospects for Christian minorities are to be seen here and there: in 
Spain the Roman Catholic bishops have been urged by their ecclesi- 
astical authorities to accept the government decree which grants the 
right of civil marriage to persons who can submit documents proving 
that they no longer profess the Roman Catholic faith. The Baptist 
Church in Spain has secured permits to move to larger premises in two 
cities. In Italy the Constitutional Court has cancelled the law requiring 
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all ‘religious meetings, ceremonies or practices open to the public’ to be 
notified to the police and guarantees that ‘all have the right freely to 
profess their religious faith in any form, individually or collectively . ..’ 
In Germany, however, the likelihood that conditions would have been 
imposed which would have made it impossible to hold the Kirchentag 
as an all-German meeting and would have given it a political character, 
led to the decision to cancel the gathering which was to have been held 
in Thuringia in the summer. A substitute meeting took place in Berlin 
in October, with an attendance of 3,000 delegates from West Germany 
and East, the latter in the face of intensely hostile Press attacks, and 
October 27th was observed throughout the churches as ‘Kirchentag 
Sunday’, on the text of the Berlin meeting, ‘The Lord, He is God’. 

Concern within the churches for racial brotherhood (in a year in 
which the new anti-slavery convention has come into force (amplifying 
that of 1926) and which, at recent reports, had been signed by thirty- 
nine nations, has taken a purposeful course. Following up the findings of 
Dr Oscar Lee’s field investigation in areas of racial and ethnic tension, 
the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches has decided 
to appoint a ‘field consultant’, on a three-year basis, ‘to help the churches 
to help one another more effectively’ in such areas. Christian Press 
comment in the U.S.A. on the stand taken by the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S. at its General Assembly in Birmingham, Alabama, against 
racial segregation in the southern States, describes it as one of the 
strongest statements on the subject ever issued by an American 
church. 

In the realm of church union, we note the union effected, at a uniting 
general synod held at Cleveland, Ohio, in June, between the Congre- 
gational Christian Church and the Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
as the United Church of Christ. Votes cast at the respective Assemblies 
of the Northern Presbyterian and United Presbyterian churches are 
felt to indicate the likelihood of union within a foreseeable date, with 
prospects, moreover, of a growth in the support for union within the 
Southern Presbyterian Church as well. Discussions continue within the 
Church of England and the Church of Scotland on the scheme sub- 
mitted to them in 1956; and the Church of England and the Methodist 
Church have issued (in December 1956) the first official statement on 
the conversations which have been taking place between them, in which 
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~ emphasis is laid on the need for fundamental discussion at the parochial 


and local level. The progress achieved in discussions in local and 
regional contexts was a point commented upon at the meeting of the 
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Faith and Order Commission at Yale in July, with conferences on the 
subject reported from New Zealand, India, North America, and with 
a conference planned for Australia in 1959. 

The admission of five new member churches to the World Council 
of Churches—the Presbyterian Church of East Africa, the Presbyterian 
Church of Jamaica, the Burma Baptist Convention, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of America and the Gereformeerde Church in 
Indonesia—brings the total membership to 170. Structural develop- 
ments on a regional scale have taken place: the Australian Council 
for the World Council of Churches has set up a division of studies, 
which will devote its attention to the preparation of the Faith and 
Order conference indicated above. The National Missionary Council 
of New Zealand has become the Commission on Overseas Missions 
and Inter-church Aid of the National Council of Churches. At a 
meeting of European churches held at Liselund, Denmark, in May, a 
decision was taken to set up a ‘Conference of European Churches’ in 
‘working relationship with the World Council of Churches’. The hope 
was expressed that churches not members of the World Council of 
Churches would join the Conference, though it is to be noted that no 
delegates attended from the Lutheran churches of the northern countries, 
and only one observer from Denmark itself. It is from that region of 
the ‘older churches’, in fact, that a good deal of resistance to the plan 
for integration between the World Council of Churches and the 
International Missionary Council, now widely under discussion in 
preparation for debate at the I.M.C. Assembly in Ghana and at 
subsequent World Council gatherings, makes itself felt. A draft plan 
for the integration of the two organizations was drawn up at the 
meeting of their Joint Committee in the summer and is now in the 
hands of the churches and councils concerned, as a basis for discussion. 

A number of personalities have passed from the scene, in addition to 
those whose deaths are recorded earlier in this Survey: MELBOURN 
Evans Aubrey, C.H., general secretary of the Baptist Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland for twenty-six years; ALFRED WALTER AVERILL, 
C.M.G., D.D., Primate and Archbishop of New Zealand, 1925-1940; 
ERNEST JOHN BINGLE, for many years on the staff of Madras Christian 
College, later editor, World Dominion Press, joint secretary of the 
I.M.C. Department of Missionary Studies and editor of this Review; 
Mrs BRAMWELL BoorTH, widow of the second General of the Salvation 
Army and for many years the leader of its work among women; 
HENRY Martyn Goocn, general secretary, World’s Evangelical 
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Alliance, British organization, 1904-1949; CHARLOTTE LEIGHTON 
HouLTon, M.D., medical secretary of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, 1939-1947; Epwarp H. Hume, M.D., a former secretary 
of the Christian Medical Council for Overseas Work, New York; 
THOMAS WILLIAM IsHERWOOD, D.D., home secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society, 1942-1947; MARTIN JACKEL, first Prases of the 
Berliner Missionskirche in South Africa; A. C. Moute, Litt.D., a 
distinguished sinologist and former Professor of Chinese Language 
and History in the University of Cambridge and for some years in 
North China with the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; 
FREDERICK WILLIAM Price, M.D., F.R.C.P., president of the Medical 
Missionary Association, Great Britain, 1936-1954; PAUL ROCHEDIEU, 
founder, with the late Pastor Anet, of the Société belge de Missions 
protestantes; K. L. REYNOLDS, formerly headmaster of St George’s 
School, Jerusalem; Basit CoLesy Roperts, D.D., formerly Bishop of 
Singapore and secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel since 1944; HELENE SCHWEITZER, wife of Dr Albert Schweitzer, 
herself a qualified nurse dedicated to the service of Lambaréné hospital ; 
GEORGE THEODORE SELWYN, missionary in Tinnevelly, India, from 
1912, Bishop of Tinnevelly, 1946-1952; C. H. SHAwe, Bishop of the 
Moravian Church, lately chairman of the Trust Society for the 
Furtherance of the Gospel, Inc.; JoHN STEwarRT, D.D., for many 
years in Manchuria with the Church of Scotland Mission, later Asia 
secretary of that Church ; TissINGTON TATLOw, D.D., general secretary 
of the Student Christian Movement of Great Britain for nearly thirty 
years and founder of the Institute of Christian Education at Home and 
Overseas; HENRY PAGET THOMPSON, a former editorial secretary and 
historian of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel; CHARLES 
WILLIAMS, secretary of the Jerusalem and the East Mission; C. E. 
WILSON, Foreign Secretary, Baptist Missionary Society, 1905-1939. 

Missionary centenaries of one span or another are recorded in the 
course of this Survey. The year closes with another celebration, in the 
Senate House of Cambridge University, where, in December 1857, 
David Livingstone voiced his world-famous appeal for Africa, a direct 
outcome of which was the foundation of the Universities’ Mission. 

Africa, a hundred years later, receives the Assembly of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council. Delegates from its thirty-five affiliated 
Councils gather in Ghana on December 27th, to study “The Christian 
Mission at this Hour’, to unite in Bible study and worship and to seek 
for the guidance of God in the days to come. 


SURVEY—‘ THE CHRISTIAN MISSION AT THIS HOUR’ 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Bare are few papal pronouncements, in the course of the year, 
which do not relate in some measure to the extension of the Church 
overseas; and the year 1957, with its missionary Encyclical, Fidei 
Donum, is no exception. Signed on Easter Day and voicing the challenge, 
whether geographical, in its vast scope, or moral, with the competing 
forces of nationalism, materialism and the resurgence of the non- 
Christian faiths, to contend with, the Encyclical, which surveys the 
field as a whole, concentrates very specially on the Church in Africa, 
where much missionary achievement coincides with a fervour for 
political independence and with intensified missionary vigour on the 
part of Islam. Annual conferences, such as those at Louvain and 
Burgos, have pin-pointed some concerns of urgent relevance for the 
Church : the twenty-seventh Semaine de Missiologie at Louvain discussed 
‘The Threat of Communism in Mission Lands’ and brought into sharp 
relief three inescapable realities which Communism exploits to the 
full—the colour bar, the pressure for the rapid realization of national 
autonomy and the hunger and poverty still prevalent in many under- 
privileged areas, especially in Asia. The Semana Intensiva de Orientacién 
Misionera, at Burgos, took as its theme ‘Missionary Adaptation’ and, 
against the background of the theological and ecclesiastical premises, 
examined it in the light of modern geopolitics, in that of the particular 
characteristics of Islamic peoples and of their politico-social resurgence, 
looking also at the psychological demands which ‘adaptation’ makes 
upon the missionary, and with a session on the approach of the non- 
Roman Catholic churches to the problem to-day. 

The second world congress of the apostolate of the laity,a gathering on 
the larger and more popular scale which is consonant with its purpose, 
brought two thousand delegates from eighty nations to Rome for a 
week in October to face the obligation to keep abreast of the changes 
and problems in the world to-day—population growth, technical 
advance, rural uprooting and urbanization, material hardship and the 
dangers of materialism and Communism. The challenge was presented 
especially to all who have educational opportunities within their grasp, 
whether in the family, the parish, the school, the university and in 
every situation which provides for responsible contact with people. 

In various countries we note some significant developments : 

In JAPAN the Roman Catholic Church’s réle in higher education 
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has been further strengthened by the establishment (in November 1956) 
of a faculty of theology in Sophia University, Tokyo, with the right to 
confer degrees, and by the inauguration in May of the faculty of Law. 
Concern continues to be voiced as regards the growth of the population, 
which is now estimated to total 90,000,000. In terms of the two solutions 
advanced, birth control and emigration, Roman Catholic spokesmen 
advocate the latter course, but on a greatly intensified scale, reckoning 
the necessary rate of departures at three thousand a day if any real 
alleviation of the pressure is to be achieved, a purpose which the 
Church, as.a universal body, should help to accomplish through its 
international resources. 

The course of events in the PEOPLE’s REPUBLIC OF CHINA reveals no 
decrease in the Government’s determination to separate the Church 
from its obedience to Rome. The number of foreign missionaries still 
in the Republic was estimated early in the year at twenty-three (with 
seven of them, all priests, in prison). This fact, coupled with the in- 
sistence that several hundred Chinese priests also remain under arrest 
and that there is little contact between the bishops and priests of the 
different areas and none with the Holy See, leads to an understandable 
questioning of the more favourable impressions recorded by visitors ; 
and the same concern to press for an answer on the matter of the 
imprisonment of Christian leaders as is apparent in the more outspoken 
of non-Roman Catholic opinion is to be discerned in Roman Catholic 
comments. Developments during the year centre principally on the 
Government’s efforts to create a ‘Chinese Catholic Patriotic Association’, 
which reached a critical stage with a congress held in Peking in July. 
Reports in the Roman Catholic Press have not been without sympathy 
for the dilemma with which the Church in China has to wrestle, or for — 
the 241 delegates who attended a gathering, the prolongation of which 
some time beyond the stipulated date is felt to indicate deep cleavages 
of opinion. Some evidence is also adduced, from communications which 
have come through, that the congress was ‘prefabricated’ by a minority 
in close touch with the secular authorities, with attendance in many 
instances compulsory and the content of speeches controlled. A 
gathering, however, the final resolution of which demanded that ‘the 
Chinese Church must be in the hands of a Chinese clergy, independent 
in administration’ was not lacking in participants who had the courage 
to reply to denunciations of the Vatican and to speak in defence of 
Chinese leaders who are now in prison. The Association, meanwhile, 
which has Archbishop Ignatius Pi, of Shenyang, as its chairman, and 
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three bishops among its eight vice-chairmen, has inevitably been 
condemned in Rome as schismatic and as going beyond the limits, in 
the matter of collaboration with the Government, which the Church 
in China should set itself. 

In Formosa, the annual report of the Prefecture Apostolic of 
Taichung indicates a growth in church membership from 12,000 to 
16,500 (in a total population of some 2,000,000). Half the converts, it 
is stressed, are native Formosans and the increase is not, as is often 
supposed, principally due to immigration from the mainland. 

Concern for the apostolate to the CHINESE OUTSIDE CHINA is centred 
largely in the Catholic Central Bureau set up in Singapore in 1953, 
The Bureau has assembled a directory of Chinese Roman Catholics 
of the Diaspora and a catalogue of the Chinese clergy. It maintains a 
literature centre, which publishes, among other material, a course in 
religion. It is estimated that the Central Bureau is in contact with 
148 Chinese priests in 52 countries. Roman Catholic relief work in 
HONGKONG, largely on the initiative of the Maryknoll Fathers, is 
maintained through ‘Catholic Relief Services’, with four refugee camps 
in operation, in which forty catechists are serving. There have been 
seven thousand adult baptisms in the last four years. 

Reports from INDO-CHINA put the number of Roman Catholics in 
Northern Vietnam at 450,000, in a church that is both missionary in 
spirit and strongly committed to the social and political challenges in 
the country, a church which, it is claimed, would increase in numbers 
if there were more freedom of religion. The minor seminary at Hanoi 
began the academic year with 198 seminarians in residence. The 
Apocalypse and the Four Gospels have been printed and distributed in 
Vietnamese, after some negotiation with the Government censor. In 
South Vietnam the Bishop of Quinhon reports ‘an extraordinary 
movement towards the Church’ in his vicariate, on a scale to create a 
demand for more priests and religious, priests at present totalling 
sixty (among 3,000,000 inhabitants). Four central stations are to be 
set up. In Cambodia and Laos, with their total population of 5,500,000, 
there are 64,000 Roman Catholics, in three missions, amid a vast 
majority of Animists and Buddhists. Cambodia and Laos have between 
them 110 priests (30 of them Vietnamese or Laotian, 78 French and 
2 Canadian) and much prayer and attention is centred on the fostering 
of further vocations. 

Roman Catholic participation in the political life of INDONESIA in a 
formative period has facilitated some outspoken expression of opinion 
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by leading Roman Catholic politicians, who have, for instance, opposed 
the representation of Communists in President Sukarno’s ‘guided 
democracy’ structure. Addressing seminarians in Manado, North 
Celebes, President Sukarno reiterated the guarantee which he gave at 
a Papal audience with regard to freedom of religion. 

BORNEO reports growth in vocations, bearing in mind that the minor 
seminary at Jesselton re-opened only in 1950, after being closed for 
eight years. There are 9 Dusun, 8 Chinese, 1 Eurasian in the seminary, 
and 5 students in Singapore. There are 15 nuns in each of the two 
Carmels (Jesselton and Kuching) drawn from the various races. A 
Mill Hill Father has completed the first Dusun directionary. 

News from INDIA gives, as is to be expected, much attention to the 
implications of the Education Bill in Kerala. Nearly two-thirds of the 
3,000,000 Christians in Kerala are Roman Catholics, and of the 19 
Christian members of the Opposition, 14 are Roman Catholics, in- 
cluding the Leader of the Party. Roman Catholic initiative in resisting 
the Bill and in widespread interpretation of what it implies for the 
Christian schools has therefore been conspicuous and has evoked 
some violently worded accusations as to the subversiveness of its 
purpose. The Roman Catholic bishops of Kerala, meeting in conference 
in September, declared the Bill unacceptable and took steps to establish 
contact with those who share their opinion, with a view to ‘concerted 
measures’. Elsewhere in India there is evidence of indigenous growth. 
Ahmedabad has had its first ordination ceremony, when 11 young 
Jesuit students were ordained priests, bringing the number in the Jesuit 
Vice-Province of Ahmedabad to 81. The problem of the dispropor- 
tionate distribution of Roman Catholics between north and south 
India, with over 80 per cent of them in the south, has led the Sacred 
Congregation ‘de Propaganda Fides’ to authorize the erection of a 
new seminary in Allahabad to repiace the existing one, with accom- 
modation for over one hundred students, drawn from the areas of the 
north with whose languages and customs they will be familiar and 
whose people they will seek to win for the Christian faith. Identification 
with public affairs found strong expression at the annual meeting in 
Bombay of the ‘Catholic Union of India’, which adopted a resolution 
calling upon all Roman Catholics to participate actively in public life, 
by study, preparation for service on legislative bodies and through 
voluntary welfare work. 

Reports from PAKISTAN recognize some weakness in the lay apostolate, 
whether in the social services, in Catholic Action or in medical work. 
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The opportunities, moreover, in predominantly non-Muslim areas of 
Pakistan such as Dinajpur, with its concentrations of Santal people, 
and Chittagong, where there are openings among the Aborigines, call 
for a much-needed increase in missionary personnel, priests, Brothers 
and Sisters. An evangelistic project in Chittagong diocese is the estab. 
lishment of a community for Bengali girls, whose tasks will include the 
education of youth at home and social work among village women, 
They will retain Bengali customs and dress, adapted to the religious life, 

In SuDAN, five Roman Catholic missions, Malakal, Bahr el Ghazal, 
Mopoi, Bahr el Ghebel and Rumbek, have been affected by the taking 
over of the mission schools, at the village and elementary level in the 
first place, in South Sudan in April. The transfer of control is felt to 
have been somewhat brusquely effected, and though there have been 
reassurances as to the maintenance of religious instruction and the 
‘right of entry’ in connexion therewith, some difficulties are reported 
to have been encountered in this respect. Roman Catholic comment 
assumes that the purpose of the policy is to islamize an area in which 
there are none the less many Christians and many pagans. It is also 
noted that at a meeting of the Commission for the Drafting of the 
Constitution of Sudan, a motion aimed at the formation of an Islamic 
Constitution was defeated by 21 votes to 8, but that at the same session 
the Commission accepted a recommendation that Islam should be the 
Official religion and the basis of all legislation. 

In EtHiopia, diplomatic relations have been established with the 
Vatican, at the legation and internuncial level, and some expansion of 
Roman Catholic activities is to be expected. 

Figures published in relation to AFRICA show an increase in the last 
year of 1,050,000 in church membership in the territories dependent on 
the Sacred Congregation, with a total of 16,598,000 baptized and 
2,812,000 catechumens. The total number of Roman Catholics in the 
whole of Africa slightly exceeds 23,000,000. The reflexions of a mis- 
sionary after a tour of Central Africa record an impression of a 
dynamic, powerful Church, constantly faced with enquirers and always 
poised and ready for further outreach, young in age both as to its 
clergy and to its laity. The second ‘international week for religious and 
cultural formation in Black Africa’, held in Bukavu in July, took as its 
overall theme religious family life and stressed the need to extend 
Christian teaching on marriage and on education. The value of teaching 
by means of the Liturgy, with the marriage ceremony, for instance, 
conducted with all possible dignity, was also recognized, as was that 
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of the custom of family prayers at night. Radio was seen as a significant 
means of teaching doctrine in homes where parents were insufficiently 
educated to give such instruction. The African Family Movement 
should, it was urged, be extended and intensified wherever possible. 
An appeal for priest volunteers from France has been issued by the 
Bishops of the Ivory Coast, with its 3,000,000 inhabitants, where the 
missionaries and local clergy at present number 170. The challenge is 
particularly to service among the more educated people and to certain 
regions which still remain unpenetrated. Specialists to promote Catholic 
Action and in the field of educational, social and Press work are also 
needed, with both Islam and Marxism making headway. The appeal 
envisages the services of young French-speaking priests for a period of 
years, but without dissociation from their dioceses of origin. 

The lay apostolate in the schools was the theme of a recent meeting of 
the Catholic African Teachers’ Union of the Bloemfontein and 
Kimberley dioceses, which voiced its support of the bishops in South 
Africa in their efforts to maintain the religious character of the schools. 
The ‘Bishops’ Appeal’, launched in 1955 with a view to keeping 370 
Roman Catholic schools in being, with the task of educating 122,000 
African children without State aid, has met with a good response, and 
promises and undertakings have been well fulfilled. A considerable 
burden, however, still remains, and the challenge to every church 
member to help maintain the schools continues to be voiced. Five out 
of the Church’s six teacher-training colleges for Africans cease at the 
end of 1957 to be classified as Government Bantu Schools, the sixth 
continuing with that status until the end of 1958. Though permitted to 
continue as private institutions, their certificates will not be recognized 
by the Government and their religious instruction syllabuses will 
require government approval. The Native Laws Amendment Act has 
been strongly challenged and segregation in church membership 
condemned from the pulpit as ignoring ‘the obligation of worshipping 
God’ and as a threat to rights of conscience and worship. To meet the 
difficulties inherent in the securing of sites for churches, which in 
many places are granted for one year only, the Church is building some 
economically constructed churches which are easy to transfer elsewhere. 
Three out of ten such churches which are planned for the diocese of 
Johannesburg (where there are 80,000 Roman Catholics) have already 
been erected. Pius XII College, at Roma, BASUTOLAND, had just over 
one hundred students enrolled for the year 1956-57. The enrolment 
has trebled itself in three years. 

6 
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The figures for any country of LATIN AMERICA show an overpowering 
preponderance of Roman Catholics in relation to total populations, 
Yet in few of these countries does the Church express anything 
approaching satisfaction, bearing in mind areas still to be penetrated 
and the inadequate number of missionaries available to complete the 
task. An element of self-criticism is also heard in the light of the 
tendency among the faithful to a static, institutional expression of the 
Christian faith and of a certain lack of personal responsibility in the 
work of extending the Church. Instances quoted of the challenge to 
further outreach include the missions among Indians in ECUADOR, 
where progress is claimed among the more civilized groups, who 
respond to instruction and who are eager for their children to receive 
the education provided in the mission schools which have been opened, 
but where an approach to the less accessible tribes in the unexplored 
regions between the Napo and Aquarico rivers constitutes a much more 
hazardous undertaking. BOLiviA, again, still has unexplored regions to 
be exploited ; and while there is evidence of good results among Indians 
in settlements, there is always the challenge of the more elusive nomad 
tribes. The Vicariate of Naplo de Chavez, with its 27,000 population, 
numbers 25,000 Roman Catholics, 16,000 of whom are more or less 
‘cultivated’ Indians. Radio evangelism is actively used in the Roman 
Catholic missions. The ‘Radio School’ for Indians, which has been 
maintained with much success by the Jesuit Fathers at a number of 
centres in Mexico, and which brings the Church into touch with isolated 
mountain settlements, is to be extended further on a considerable scale 
when the necessary means have been secured. Progress in vocations to 
the priesthood is to be seen in PARAGUAY, with the development of a 
minor seminary in the Chaco area. 

In the PHiippines, the Roman Catholic Church, with its long 
tradition in the Republic, puts its total membership at 17,387,441 in a 
population of 21,203,787. Though short of priests, who number 3,200 
(and only about half of them nationals) there is a steady call to Filipinos 
for service overseas in other countries of Asia, a call which it is believed 
from experience increases vocations to both fields of service, at home 
and abroad. A pastoral letter on juvenile delinquency by the hierarchy 
of the Philippines sees the solution to that problem in the return to the 
family virtues, especially prayers and general watchfulness over the 
young. The great poverty which prevails in many parts of the Republic 
is also seen as one of the causes ; and the letter contains an appeal to the 
Government to find ways to raise the standard of living. The need for 
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really fundamental religious instruction and for the provision of 
recreational and cultural centres for young people is also emphasized. 

Among events of general interest we note the meeting in Rome of the 
General Congregation of the Society of Jesus, the sixth such gathering 
since the foundation of the Society four hundred years ago. We note 
also the repeal of the so-called ‘Jesuit Paragraph’ in the Constitution of 
Norway, according to which no Jesuit could reside in that country. 
An American member of the Order is to take up work in the region of 
Oslo. 
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THE NEED FOR A UNIFIED CHURCH 
IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


By FRED REA 


T is a remarkable fact that at a time when reunion movements have 

been making progress in most parts of the world, here in Souther 
Rhodesia there is a complete absence of interest in the subject. The 
reason is not far to seek. 

The churches here have been subject to none of the pressures that 
have compelled Christians in other lands towards greater unity. No 
commonr enemy has assailed them: no totalitarian state—as in Japan: 
no powerful rival religions—as in India: no season of persecution has 
driven them to close their ranks. On the contrary the Christian missions 
in Southern Rhodesia have enjoyed an era of unprecedented oppor- 
tunity. Ever since the turn of the century most of them have been 
increasing at a rate of about one hundred per cent each decade. Working 
mainly in rural areas, within boundaries well defined by mission con- 
ventions, there has been in the past relatively little overlapping and, 
therefore, little felt need for any formal church union. Inter-church 
relations have been friendly and we have ‘rubbed along’ together on a 
live-and-let-live basis. 

The Southern Rhodesia Missionary Conference has expressed the 
limit of our desire for co-operation. In it we met together once in two 
years and, between sessions, an executive met once or twice. Until 
recently no need was felt for even a part-time secretary. It was all 
very happy and, so long as we did not allow ourselves to be haunted 
by the theological aspect of the challenge to reunion, there was no 
convincing answer to the customary counter-question: ‘Why should 
we unite? Aren’t we getting on nicely together?’ 

It is the writer’s contention that circumstances have changed and 
that there are now several compelling arguments in favour of an active 
promotion of the cause of reunion. Theological obligation is fast being 
reinforced by arguments of mutual self-interest. 

First of all, it is now compellingly evident that Rhodesia is destined 
to become, before long, a highly industrialized country. The great 


Kariba hydro-electric scheme has illustrated this fact in a manner that 
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we dare not ignore. That means that before many years have passed 
a proportion of the African population, as high, perhaps, as 50 per 
cent, will have become permanently urbanized. This fact is necessitating 
a radical re-orientation of mission policy. Until recently the churches 
made very little provision—some made none at all—for the religious 
life of the towns. Although great numbers of their members went to 
work in the cities and mines, their periods of residence were temporary. 
Their roots were in the Reserves and, sooner or later, they returned 
home to settle down. That day will soon have passed for ever. 

The process of urbanization is being accelerated by an agrarian 
revolution. The country is beginning to witness the fruits of the long, 
slow process of agricultural education upon which both Mission and 
Government have been engaged for many years. The rural African has 
ceased to be a gentleman-of-leisure and is fast becoming a farmer who 
depends upon his land and his cattle to produce an income. The 
Government is at present engaged upon a powerful, forward movement 
in which it hopes, by means of the Native Land Husbandry Act, to 
divide up the Reserves by 1960 into individually owned farms. Owner- 
ship rights, which include the right to sell, are being given to all who 
are willing to cultivate the land. A townsman must choose—and choose 
now—whether he wishes to return from the city and claim a farm. 
Only if he gives up the city and undertakes a life of farming can he 
obtain land. 

For church life the consequences of this two-fold revolution are far- 
reaching. It is no longer possible for us to maintain our different 
churches, territorially insulated within the old boundaries. We are all 
becoming mixed up together in towns and mines and in farm-purchase 
areas. We are faced, therefore, in the towns, with a choice between the 
endless multiplication of little congregations for each denomination 
and a bolder, more courageous movement of unification. 

Hitherto when church members were away from the home base 
missions regarded it as a temporary phenomenon and were content to 
commend them to the congregation of some like-minded mission. Now 
they are beginning to realize that they are losing large numbers of their 
members permanently. No church can afford to ignore the city. It is 
interesting to note that one mission—a newcomer to Southern 
Rhodesia—instead of starting its work on the Reserves, has deliberately 
turned first to the towns. It is being recognized also that the African 
does not find it any easier than the European to adapt himself to a 
change of denomination. If he happens to find himself in an area where 
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there is no branch of his own church, he will probably endeavour to 
start one: and if this project is not recognized by his church, he is 
liable to launch out into the establishment of a new splinter sect. 

This multiplicity of congregations in African townships creates a 
grave problem both for the location superintendent and for the leaden 
of the Church. How are sites to be made available to such a multitude 
of little groups? And how is money to be found to build new churches 
of a quality that will satisfy the standards of city building? We see, 
therefore, that the rapid urbanization of African Christians is a com 
pelling argument for attempting a greater measure of reunion. We 
owe it to our church members to gather them together into the larger 
unity of a united church, so that they may become acclimatized to 
fellowship with Christians of other denominations. In this way, when 
they move into new areas, they will be able to unite together to build 
strong and vigorous congregations and thus counteract the disintegra- 
tion of city life. 

The same mixing of denominations is taking place—though to a less 
spectacular extent—in the rural areas. First of all there are the Native 
Purchase Areas. These are tracts of Crown Land, made available by 
the Government to any African for farm purchase. It is obvious that 
in these important areas, to which the more progressive Africans are 
being drawn, there will be found a mixed multitude, drawn from many 
denominations. In the Reserves, under the new system of land division 
and private ownership, there will be no sudden change of denomina- 
tional alignment. In the main the land will be given to those who are 
already settled there and the community will tend to maintain its 
religious cohesion. Gradually, however, as Africans begin to buy and 
sell their newly acquired farms in the open market, there will be a 
similar process of mixing, with consequent separation of families from 
their original church life. In that way we shall tend to lose an aspect 
of rural life which is of high significance. At present, thanks to the 
school-church system, with its three-mile limit, the Reserves resemble 
a patch-work of parishes. The church-school is the focal point for the 
community and it offers a living alternative to the now defunct unity 
of clan and tribe. Unless we tackle seriously—and immediately—the 
task of achieving church unity, the Church of to-morrow will cease 
to be either the focus or the symbol of unity. This, of course, has 
already happened in the European communities of the country, It is 
quite tragic how time and again, when members of the small European 
communities in country areas have tried to unite to establish a common 
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place of worship and a common fellowship of faith, their efforts have 
foundered on the rock of denominationalism. 

It is of importance to note, in passing, the effects of this mixing of 
denominations upon the present system of schools. Hitherto all village 
schools and nearly all town schools have been established by the 
churches. The controlling mission has exclusive rights within a radius 
of three miles, The children who attend have been expected to attend 
the church also on Sundays. To-day, however, the number of children, 
even in village schools, whose parents belong to other denominations 
is rapidly increasing. Where churches continue to press these children 
into membership, there is a heightening of tension, which is in danger 
of hardening into opposition against denominational schools. Already 
in the towns the smaller missions have been compelled to abandon 
their schools and the Government has committed itself to the establish- 
ment of non-denominational schools. This movement towards secular 
education can only be prevented if the churches become united. It is 
not essential to have a complete system of reunion: that, of course, is 
impossible. It would be sufficient if we could achieve a realignment 
into three or four denominational blocks. Courageous and decisive 
action in the sphere of Christian education is an urgent necessity. 

Perhaps the most compelling argument for reunion is that which 
concerns the multi-racial character of our Rhodesian community. For 
better or for worse, Southern Rhodesia is destined to become a multi- 
racial society ; black and white will have to learn to live side by side, 
in partnership. This fact constitutes a clear and definite challenge to the 
Christian churches. They must be the training ground for fellowship, 
ever pointing the way by means of new ventures and fresh experiments. 
It must not be imagined that this is going to be accomplished to any 
significant degree at the congregational level of regular weekly worship. 
Barriers of language, culture and residential separation will make it 
both natural and inevitable that most congregations will, in the main, 
be either black or white. The importance of the multi-racial church is 
at a different level. In the councils and committees of the Church, in its 
theological training, in the fellowship of the ministry, in the fact that 
the youth organizations and adult groups have both black and white 
branches and that these meet together at conferences and on similar, 
special occasions—it is here that the significance of the multi-racial 
fellowship emerges. In particular there is a blending of the enthusiasm 
of the younger congregations with the experience of the older. 

Let us now enquire to what extent the churches of Southern Rhodesia 
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are becoming multi-racial. The various communions may be divided 
into three different groups. 

1. A group of purely African churches. Take, for example, the 
London Missionary Society, the American Board, the Church of 
Central Africa (Presbyterian), the South Africa General Mission, the 
Brethren in Christ, the American and the Free Methodists and the 
African Methodist Episcopal, the Churches of Christ and the Swedish 
Mission. Almost without exception these groups have no European 
membership in the country. This fact is at present concealed by the 
presence of the European missionary leaders. 

2. In the second group are the Presbyterian, the Baptist and certain 
Apostolic and Brethren denominations. These consist almost exclu- 
sively of European congregations and, although they all have missionary 
connexions, it does not at present appear likely that they will develop 
in this country into strong multi-racial communions. 

3. In the third group are the Anglicans, the Roman Catholics, the 
Dutch Reformed and the British Methodists. Each of these denomina- 
tions has a healthy balance of African and European members, and 
each in its own way is endeavouring to weave the pattern of a multi- 
racial communion. 

Before very long the time will have come for the European mission- 
aries to withdraw from leadership in the African section of the Church. 
The denominations in groups one and two will then be mono-racial 
and will find it difficult—as churches—to contribute directly to the 
upbuilding of the multi-racial character of the country. It is inevitable, 
and very understandable, that the African branches, in particular, will 
be reluctant to work for any larger union with churches which have a 
strong European membership. It will appear too much like a return to 
tutelage. Twenty years ago, when the Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Congregational churches of South Africa began to talk about reunion, 
the Coloured community, which is very strong in the Congregational 
Church, expressed this fear. 

Missionary societies which are based in U.S.A. have a special 
responsibility to recognize the weight of this argument in favour of 
seeking wider union. They can look back to the failure a century ago 
of many American churches to integrate Negro and white congrega- 
tions within the fellowship of one church. A series of independent 
Negro churches emerged and the breach, once made, has never been 
healed. 

What practical steps can be taken towards church union? The 
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operative word here is ‘practical’. We must be realistic and recognize 
that some forms of reunion which, possibly, are proving fruitful else- 
where, cannot succeed here. Any movement that attempts to include 
either Anglicans or Roman Catholics is at present out of the question. 
The Church of the Province of Central Africa, like its South African 
counterpart, has elected to follow the High Church tradition. In many 
ways this is good, and strengthens the Anglican position, but it means 
that Anglicans are not interested in reunion. Even to co-operate 
wholeheartedly in the Christian Conference worries their consciences. 

The remaining churches may be divided roughly into two groups 
and it ought to be possible to initiate movements for integration within 
these two groups. On the one side there ought to be a serious attempt 
to integrate churches and missions in the Methodist, Congregational 
and Presbyterian traditions. These would include L.M.S., American 
Board, C.C.A.P., the Dutch Reformed Church, and the various 
branches of Methodism. Whether the Swedish mission would be 
interested is problematic. 

In the second group there are the Baptists, the Brethren in Christ, 
the Churches of Christ, the Evangelical Alliance, S.A.G.M. and the 
Southern Baptist mission. Where will the Salvation Army and the 
various Apostolic and Pentecostal churches come in? 

The obstacles to reunion are so formidable that it is hard to imagine 
that anything will begin to happen during the next twenty years. By 
that time it may be too late, for it is now that we must begin. 

FRED REA 


THE NEED FOR UNION IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 








THE DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKS 
IN NORTHERN RHODESIA 


By J. R. SHAw 


HE war years—1939-45—were a dividing line in many parts of 

Africa and especially in Northern Rhodesia. Before the war few of 
the men had been out of the country, except perhaps to work on the 
mines and farms in Southern Rhodesia. Hardly one in a thousand had 
seen the sea. 

In 1940-41 it was found necessary, for the safety of the Common- 
wealth, to enlist in His Majesty’s forces every possible able-bodied man. 
From the towns—and especially from the villages—in every part of 
Northern Rhodesia, men were recruited and trained to be efficient 
soldiers. Youths in their teens who had passed Standard Four in 
elementary education were recruited for training as signallers. More 
than twenty thousand men were used in distant parts of Africa, in the 
Middle East and in Asia. They were in Somaliland, Madagascar, 
Ceylon, India, Burma, Palestine and Egypt. One youth in his teens, a 
signaller and interpreter, spent his leave with an American Negro 
captain in Chicago, travelling by air from Burma. 

These African men shared the duties and dangers of the war with the 
European men of the Commonwealth. They lived and died together. 
Several hundred African men of Northern Rhodesia died on active 
service. 

The writer—as chaplain to the African forces of Northern Rhodesia 
—was surprised to find that about 90 per cent of the men were literate 
in their own vernaculars. About 20 per cent could read simple English. 

About the time of V.E. Day, the Government of Northern Rhodesia 
began to think of the future and to plan for the return of these men to 
their homes when the war was ended. Important questions were: How 
changed will the men be? What will they want in the future? How can 
the new situation be met? 

As chaplain in close contact with the African soldiers the writer 
believed that the men were very similar to all other soldiers. They 
wanted to get back to their homes, to be free from army discipline and 
to spend their accumulated pay and war gratuity. This proved to be a 
true estimate of the position. But, what will they want after they are 
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past the excitement of returning home? What new ideas and hopes and 
plans have they picked up in their travels and contacts with peoples of 
other lands, nations and races? These ideas could be a ferment, and 
only the future could show what would appear. 

About 1946 the Government of Northern Rhodesia asked the United 
Society for Christian Literature if it could attempt to serve the whole 
of the country with the provision of helpful literature. For about ten 
years the Society had been working in the mining towns of the Copper 
Belt, near to the Congo border. This work had been greatly hindered 
by war shortages and was proceeding in a quiet way in its restricted 
area. Now came the question—could the Society serve the whole 
country—which is about three times the size of Britain—and make it 
possible for literate people in every part of the land to see and to 
possess books which would help them? 

This call to a wider service was accepted by the Society, and in 1948 
a new Central Depét was opened—in a building built as a garage—at 
Lusaka. It was hoped that from this central reservoir of books—in all 
the twenty odd vernaculars and in English—there would flow a stream 
of good books to every part of the land. 

The writer was asked to help to start and to guide this new develop- 
ment of the work. Having tried to serve men from every part of the 
land in the Army it was now a privilege to continue that service in their 
home districts. 

One feels that the hand of Providence was in the timing of this new 
work, for about 1948 great plans for development in education, 
agriculture, social and economic life were just making their first moves. 
Since that year the wave of development has mounted higher and 
higher and the new work has been on top of the wave. Some idea of 
the progress in the country—largely owing to the prosperity of the 
Copper Mines—can be gathered from the following figures: 


Total revenue of Northern Rhodesia in 1928 . £300,000 
Total revenue of Northern Rhodesia in 1955 . £15,000,000 
Grant for African Education in 1927 . ; £200 
Grant for African Education in 1955 . . about £1,250,000 


Sales by the U.S.C.L. in 1956 were twelve times those of 1947. 

About 1920 we missionaries aimed to teach African scholars to read 
their own vernacular so that the New Testament would be an open 
book to them and to their illiterate people at home. But in 1948 count- 
less new questions were arising in the minds of the Africans—and 
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especially in the minds of the men who had been to the war. Informa. 
tion was eagerly sought about geography, history, agriculture, govern- 
ment, law, health and hygiene, the application of Christian teaching 
to African life, Christian marriage, folk lore and African customs, 
Good books dealing with these subjects were already in existence or 
were being written. But books in warehouses or on shop shelves are 
dead. They only begin to live when they are read and understood and 
become the foundation stones for the thinking of the readers. What is 
read will determine what is thought and the thoughts of people 
determine their desires and aims. 

This article is written to show our successes and failures. 

The Lusaka Bookshop is the headquarters of the work of the Society 
in Northern Rhodesia. Lusaka, the capital, situated at about the 
centre of the country, has a population of some 10,000 Europeans and 
60,000 Africans. It is the centre for European and African secondary 
education. There are also training centres for African medical workers, 
technical students and police. It is also the place in which the leaders 
of the land gather for conferences and councils. In the bookshop there 
is no colour bar. Anyone can walk around and inspect the stock on 
the shelves. We have not suffered by trusting the visitors. 

The mission stations of all sections of the Church have helped us 
splendidly in our efforts to serve the people. We send books to over a 
hundred mission stations and through them to many hundreds of out- 
stations. We also stock the vernacular books which some of the missions 
produce, so that people who are far away from their home language 
area can still see and possess books in the language of their homes. 

Long tours are made from Lusaka to the areas which are very far 
from the railway line. On these tours missions, government centres and 
traders are visited and ways are sought by means of which our aims 
can be met and also by means of which we can help those we are 
visiting. It is not enough for us to visit a point and offer books for 
sale once a year. We feel that a visit has been a success only if we can 
leave some form of permanent bookselling when we come away. To a 
great extent this has been done in co-operation with traders, European, 
African and Indian. When Africans have money they go to the store 
which is nearest to their home. We therefore aim to have in the stores 
a display of books, suited to that language area. Recent examples 
illustrate what can happen. In November 1956 the writer was on tour 
and called at the headquarters of three trading companies. At the first 
books were ordered which would go out with other trade goods to a 
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group of stores in the Ila country, a hundred miles to the west. At the 
second, the trader and his African local manager gave a big order which 
they would distribute to a dozen stores in a prosperous peasant farming 
area. At the third, a very big order was given for books to go to two 
distributing centres in Barotseland, from which they would be sent in 
smaller quantities to surrounding sub-stores. 

Such commercial assistance depends upon goodwill and usually we 
are told, “You know the people and the vernacular of the particular 
area. Send what you think is best.’ 

During the tours we visit District headquarters of Government. 
There we usually find men who appreciate our aims and are helpful. 
When these officials receive a grant for a Welfare Library they often 
write to us and say, “We have such a sum for books. You know the 
people here and you know the books suitable. Send them along.’ 

This confidence in our work is also shown by officials of the African 
Education Department. Last year a request came asking us to suggest 
vernacular and English books for a Standard 5 and 6 Library, for £10. 
The official added a few titles to our list and asked us to send the full 
list to each of eleven schools whose addresses he gave. 

One very successful method of distribution has been at the Lusaka 
railway station. We have a tricycle on the front of which is mounted 
a large metal box. This box is well stocked with books in all the 
vernaculars and in English. African travellers arrive at the station an 
hour or two before the daily trains north and south are due. They are 
people going home—to every part of the land—after a period of work, 
or they are travelling in search of work. Every day it is a different 
crowd on the station. In a recent month over seven hundred books 
were sold from this station box. Among the books were Scriptures in 
fourteen different languages or vernaculars. This is one of our most 
successful efforts. Through it we know that we are serving every part 
of the land. Supervision is easy, so there are no shortages. 

In recent years agricultural development has made such great 
progress that many districts have an annual agricultural show. These 
are the great social events of the year for the people. Chiefs come along 
in procession with their followers and so display their importance. On 
these occasions we arrange to have a book stall. Crowds gather around 
and many books are sold. We do the same thing as often as possible 
when we know of meetings of local authorities, that is, chiefs and 
elders and their staffs. When we know the dates of bonus payments 


by the Agricultural Department to approved peasant farmers we 
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arrange a stall of suitable books so that some of the thousands of 
pounds paid out may go to the farmers’ homes in the form of books, 

During the long school holiday in June and July the Education 
Department, and also many of the missions, arrange for refresher 
courses for the village teachers. These are the occasions when teachers 
from large areas gather together for mutual help. These teachers are 
the leaders of thought in areas as large as English counties. In February 
we try to find out the dates being fixed for the courses and then plan a 
tour to serve as many as possible. Such a tour may cover fifteen 
hundred miles and take us up near to Lake Tanganyika. At one such 
gathering on a Church of Scotland mission station the writer sold 
books for £15 in a hour and took orders for another £10 worth to be 
sent by post. Such is the teachers’ hunger for books which will help 
them in their work and will broaden their own education. 

Book lists of what is stocked in the vernaculars and in English are 
duplicated. Copies are sent to all who ask for them and a few requests 
come in almost every day. These have made it possible for us to establish 
links with Africans away in Southern Rhodesia, in Johannesburg, in 
Natal, in Cape Colony and even on the Copper Mines in Namaqualand. 
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Many a small Christian community is gathering for worship in distant ° 


places because we have been able to supply them with hymn books and 
the Scriptures in their home language. 

One very interesting development in recent years has been through 
our link with the African secondary school at Lusaka. At this place 
there are a few hundred youths who have passed Standard Six and who 
are working for the Cambridge Certificate and for the School Higher. 
These are the future leaders of the people. The best of them will go to 
the new Rhodesian University for degree courses. In 1956 over forty 
of these students asked us to let them take home a box of books for 
sale to their home people during the vacation. We found out their 
language areas and made suitable selections. Some of these men sent 
for further stocks. When they returned for the new school year they 
had sold books for over £400 to their home folks. They were 
enthusiastic and glad to have been able to render such a social service. 

Another recent attempt of ours has been through the government 
Journal for Teachers. This goes to several thousand teachers in every 
part of the land. We printed a list of professional books for teachers, 
scriptures and scripture aids and enclosed a copy in each Journal. We 
also suggested a simple method by which a teacher could make a deposit 
with us and then work off the deposit by ordering books through the 
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post at any time. Some of these teachers are far from post offices and 
the buying of postal orders is not an easy matter. 

Travel and contact with the people reveal many new opportunities 
of service. The foregoing are some of the methods we have tried. There 
have been others which have failed, more or less, for the present. 

For example, we employed a full-time African bookseller in a town 
ninety miles from Lusaka. The Government helped us with storage and 
housing. Wages and supervision came to £8 a month. He sold books 
for about £15 a month but was quickly behind in the monthly balance 
until his deficit was £20. The man’s father put the account straight and 
since then we have served that town through an Indian store whose 
sales are about £300 a year. No supervision is necessary, as books are 
paid for by the trader. 

Another method was to send a box of books with the government 
cinema vans. We sent to each of four vans a box of books carefully 
selected for each area. Two of the boxes were a success for a while, 
but two were a failure owing to human failure. 

Another attempt was to use the Railway Welfare Officers. These men 
travel over sections of the line and we hoped, through them, to serve 
the African employees of each ganger’s section. The demand for books 
in the first box surprised the Welfare Officers. We sent another supply 
and eighteen months later the box was returned to us. It had apparently 
never been opened. 

Much of our success is due to the sympathy and support we have 
received from officials of the Northern Rhodesian Government. This 
is specially true of the Publications Bureau, which has produced books 
we were proud to be offering to the people. The Director of the Bureau 
also backed us in a practical manner in many of our experiments. 

Northern Rhodesia is changing rapidly. The people are hungry for 
the best that we can give them in literature and in patient service. It 
is all extremely urgent. The writer has seen them pass in forty years 
from the primitive life of past generations to farming with tractors, to 
managing co-operative societies, to carrying out skilled work in the 
most highly developed copper mines in the world and to visiting Chicago, 
by air. 


J. R. SHAw 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


APOSTLE OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 


L’Asppe PAuL Couturier: APOTRE DE L’UNITE CHRETIENNE. 
MAURICE VILLAIN. Paris and Tournai: Casterman. Fr. 870. 1957, 


i pons author of this book was more than Father Couturier’s literary 
executor, for he had, as he tells us, ‘had the fortune to know the 
Abbé Couturier during almost the whole of his oecumenical career, 
and so closely that my own memories are woven into almost all the 
documents which make up the stuff of this account’. 

The bulk of the book is concerned with the Abbé’s eirenic work, 
and that did not begin until he was fifty years old. Of the first part 
of the life Pére Villain has been able to give us no more than an outline, 
since the Abbé was not concerned that details of it should survive: 
‘This first Paul Couturier was suppressed by the decision of the second,’ 
Of the eirenic work, on the other hand, the Abbé took care that the 
most full and precise documentation should survive. Those who 
visited him in his austere little room in the Lyon Chartreux will 
remember the vast quantities of letters and papers, carefully preserved 
and docketed, which formed a veritable history of Catholic eirenicism. 

The Abbé Couturier was drawn to his oecumenical work by what 
would appear to be a small beginning. Pére Valensin, the great Jesuit 
master of the spiritual life, put him into touch with the Russian émigrés. 
The poverty and distress of these people were terrible, and the Abbé 
threw himself heart and soul into the work for their relief. This work 
brought him for the first time into contact with Christians of another 
tradition. In connexion with it he met F. Paris, a great Roman Catholic 
friend of Russia and, armed with a letter from him, spent his holiday 
in 1932 at the Benedictine Priory of Amay-sur-Meuse (now at 
Chevetogne). It was at this great centre of eirenic activity that he 
received his oecumenical vocation and returned to Lyon armed with 
two resolutions: to become a Benedictine Oblate and to do all in his 
power to stimulate the Week of Prayer for Unity in Lyon. 

Abbé Couturier’s worldwide apostolate for Christian unity grew out 
of this organization of the January Week of Prayer in Lyon. The story 
of that development is comparatively well known, though Pére Villain 
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sheds a flood of new light upon it. Started as an Octave of prayer for 
reunion with the Holy See early in the century, its basis was too 
circumscribed to command the support of Orthodox, Protestants or 
more than a handful of Anglicans. It is to the Abbé’s vision that we 
owe the fact that this basis has now been enlarged so that all Christians 
can join in the prayer, while at the same time remaining loyal to their 
own Christian confessions and to the prayer of Jesus Christ. Year 
after year the Abbé poured out brochures and tracts which penetrated 
all parts of the world. I possess a complete set of these little publications, 
and they are quite unique in the way in which the whole of Christendom 
is brought into them. It was by his closeness to our Lord that the 
Abbé was able to discern the closeness of others from whom he might 
be outwardly divided. It takes a saint to do that, and Couturier was 
a saint, and only by saints will Christendom ultimately be reunited. 

Those who are concerned with Christian reunion have many lessons 
to learn from this life. Firstly, Abbé Couturier’s deep understanding 
of, and love for, other Christians never for a moment affected his 
unswerving loyalty to his own Church. More than that, it was out of 
that loyalty that his appreciation of other Christian traditions grew. 

Secondly, and this lesson seems increasingly necessary to-day, there 
was what, for want of a better term, one may call his oecumenical 
humility. He was as alive as anyone to attacks made by other Christians 
on his own Church, but his reaction was never that of counter-attack, 
and least of all that of injured innocence. His first thought was always 
to what extent the attackers were justified, and he was the first to 
acknowledge faults where he thought they existed. Two points illustrate 
this fact: his anger (for saints may be moved to righteous anger) at 
the situation of the Protestants in Spain, though here, as everywhere, 
he essayed to be scrupulously fair to both sides. He tried, in one of 
his favourite phrases, ‘de comprendre et de faire comprendre’. 

The second point is more important. At a meeting at the Trappist 
Monastery of Notre Dame des Dombes (a spot well known to all the 
Abbé’s friends), between Roman Catholics and Protestants, he suddenly 
asked the question: ‘If a Catholic historian studied the Massacre of 
St Bartholomew in such a way as to free it from all its political en- 
cumbrances, and objectively set out the exact responsibility of Catholics 
in this crime, and humbly and publicly confessed this responsibility, 
do you think that his act would have some repercussion on Christian 
unity?’ A Protestant voice told him that the ‘résultat serait formidable’. 
A few years later the Abbé sent an appeal to two hundred Roman 
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Catholic priests asking them ‘to offer the Most Holy Sacrifice on next 
St Bartholomew’s Day, August 24th, to ask God’s pardon for the 
violence committed by our fathers, to ask Him graciously to change 
their blood poured out into a source of living water wherein the 
redeeming Lamb of God may make us find our deep unity in Him’. 

In case one may think this the quixotic action of one dedicated 
specialist, it is necessary to point out that two cardinals, three bishops 
and a multitude of priests responded to his appeal. This Mass of 
reparation is still said by a very great number. 

This is surely the kind of lesson that divided Christendom may 
learn. It is not lacking in respect towards some Anglican hierarchs to 
suggest that some such act of reparation for the persecution of Roman 
Catholics in England, or for the condition of the Church of England 
which drove the Methodists out, might be more fruitful for the unity 
which is in Christ than ill-tempered speeches at public gatherings. 
And Abbé Couturier did not wait for the Protestants to say, “We have 
sinned too’. 

One is tempted to forget that this is a review and to continue with 
one’s own recollections of the Abbé. To be present when he said Mass 
was to be caught straight up with him into the heavenly places. Pére 
Villain brings to my mind, too, the times when I was with him when 
he said his Office : ‘In praying the Psalms he heard “all human brethren 
saying them with him” but “he left the Christ in him to make to the 
Father, by his lips and his heart, his long slow prayer”’.’ 

Paul Couturier saw Christian unity primarily as a spiritual problem 
and that is why this book is so important. An English edition is an 
urgent necessity but, if that be not ready in time, a reading of the 
French edition should be indispensable for every Anglican bishop who 
will be concerned at Lambeth with the subject of Christian unity. 


HenrY R. T. BRANDRETH, O.G.S. 
ParRIs 





‘CHURCH’ AND ‘SECT’ 


FUNDAMENTALISM AND THE CHURCH OF GoD. By GABRIEL HEBERT, 
S.S.M. London: S.C.M. Press. 7s. 6d. and 15s. 1957. 


proven are few problems more baffling to those advancing the 
cause of the oecumenical movement than its inability thus far to 
bring into its embrace that large body of Christians commonly referred 
to as Fundamentalists, or simply as ‘the Sects’, Can they be won to an 
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oecumenical encounter? Father Hebert’s book is at least one attempt 
to extend to them the right hand of fellowship and to accord them 
the dignity of equal partners in a frank debate. 

A reader who expects to find in the volume a history or survey of 
Fundamentalist sectarianism around the world will be disappointed. 
The author, himself an Anglican ‘high church’ member of a monastic 
order, limits himself in the choice of those whom he is addressing 
almost entirely to the conservative evangelicals in the Church of 
England itself and to the members of the British inter-denominational 
Inter-Varsity Fellowship. But the geographical scene of the encounter 
is not important. A bridge once built across the chasm between ‘Church’ 
and ‘Sect’ could be a model for a similar bridging everywhere. 

The central issue dealt with throughout the book is—one is tempted 
to say of course—the authority of the Bible. Father Hebert is at pains 
to accord to the Fundamentalists all honours for their exposure of the 
heresies lurking in the ‘Liberal Theology’ regnant at the turn of the 
last century (pp. 19-22), as also for their missionary zeal. Anglicans 
especially, he suggests, could learn much from the bold ventures for 
God in what have come to be known as ‘Faith Missions’ and from 
the rediscovery of the power of ‘free Prayer’ (pp. 126-7). The volume 
is strewn with tributes to the witness given by the whole Fundamentalist 
movement to precisely the Fundamentals of the Christian Faith. 

But—always by way of dialogue which listens as well as speaks— 
Father Hebert is unyielding in exposing the heresy of literal biblicism. 
God’s Truth is itself in jeopardy when our human formulations of the 
Faith are enthroned as absolutes and permitted to tyrannize over the 
revelation in act and deed which is the real revelatory drama given us 
in the Bible and in the ongoing life of the Church. Seven chapters are 
largely devoted to the unveiling of this idolatry. Modern science and 
the historian’s researches reveal God’s Truth also. Revolt against 
‘God’s Truth’ is, in final view, revolt against God Himself. 

All this is said well, and the hope may be expressed that our Funda- 
mentalist brethren will be willing to listen to the courteous but firm 
persuasion of these chapters. For this reader, however, the climax of 
the volume comes in the sequel to this argument on bibliolatry. It is 
chapter 7, ‘The Religion of Experience’. This is a profound exposure 
of the dangers to be found in all individualist evangelicalism wherever 
it exists. A portion of the chapter is devoted to a paraphrase-translation 
of excerpts from an as yet untranslated Swedish novel. For anyone 
who is eager to win insight into the limitations of ‘revivalist religion’ 


‘CHURCH’ AND ‘SECT’ 
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(Billy Graham himself is brought into the discussion) this cape can 
become an invaluable guide. 

Neither chapter nor story can be summarized here. One brief 
quotation must suffice. An older minister is trying to point out to his 
curate, the latter caught up in a revivalist movement, the danger of 
trusting in a ‘decision’ for Christ in place of a trust in Christ himself; 

If we think you are saved because you have given Jesus your heart, you are not 
= . It is one thing to choose Jesus to be your Lord and Saviour, to give 

your heart . . . and to think how glad He must be to reckon you as one of 
His little flock. And it is quite another thing to believe in Him as the Redeemer of 
sinners. . . . What is that ‘heart’, after all, but a rusty old tinpot on a rubbish-heap 
—scarcely a fit thing for a birthday present! But then comes our wonderful Lord, 
past, and takes pity on the wretched tinpot, and with His walking stick 

lifts it out of the dirt and takes it home with Him. 

Father Hebert’s closing chapter is entitled ‘Faith in God’. All other 
faith and worship is, under final testing, idolatry—be it that of religious 
experience, or of the eucharistic sacrament, or of the Bible, or even of 
the Church. 

THEODORE O. WEDEL 

COLLEGE OF PREACHERS, 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 





THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH 


THE RENEWAL OF THE CHURCH: The Dale Lectures delivered at Mans- 
field College, Oxford, October, 1955. By W. A. VISSER ’T 
Hoorr. London: S.C.M. Press. 12s. 6d. 1956. Philadelphia: 
Westminster Press. $2.50. 1957. In French: Le RENOUVEAU DE 
L’EGuise. Geneva: Labor et Fides. Fr. fr. 540. 1956. 

CHRIST AND His CuHurcH. By A. NyGREN. Translated by A. CARLSTEN. 
London: S.P.C.K. 10s. 6d. 1957. 


ik is no small thing when rediscoveries made by academic Biblical 
theologians and fundamental as well as practical arguments and 
considerations of church administrators complement each other. It is 
very important that the Old Testament shall be shown to be an in- 
dispensable source of help for all thinking on the Church, its nature 
and its true unity; for due respect for the Old Testament excludes all 
forms of subtle or crude antisemitism and stimulates the necessary 
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conversation with the Jews of to-day. It is finally wholesome in every 
way when preachers and teachers refuse to surrender the present time 
to the dominion of demons or to identify it with a kingdom that is 
still to come ; for the time of the Church cannot be explained otherwise 
than as the space which is formed by the overlapping of the old and 
new aeons and which is full of tension, promise and hope. 

All these and many other features characterize these two books. 
Both are written out of profound concern for the unity of the scandal- 
ously divided Church. And both serve to demonstrate that unity is 
not a matter of organization or of uniformity, but of humble rediscovery 
and acknowledgement of the Lordship of Jesus Christ. The unity of 
the Church can only be the unity given in Him and is only present 
where He is present. It is the unity which day by day is real where 
His word and Spirit operate in the congregation. 

A working programme for the World Council of Churches, for its 
several cognate conferences and for local groups of church members 
may be directly derived from these books. They urge churches, con- 
gregations and individuals to seek and to profess unity not by mutual 
comparison or indoctrination—not to speak of mutual condemnation! 
—but by the way in which they help each other to read the Bible 
without tinted glasses, to learn from church history with fewer pre- 
judices and to live in unity with other Christians—after removing 
those obstacles to oneness that block one’s own heart and front-door. 

The two books are also distinguished by particular features : 

The Bishop of Lund devotes the first, major part of his work to a 
survey of the New Testament’s teaching about Christ. Against A. von 
Harnack, he shows that ‘the Son’ belongs everywhere in the Gospel; 
against W. Wrede, that the “Messianic secret’ is not a fiction or a trick 
of Mark, but the necessary manifestation of Jesus’s servant ministry ; 
against R. Bultmann, that Jesus Himself must have explained His 
Messiahship in terms of the Son of Man and of the Suffering Servant 
of the Lord—so much so that we must assume a messianic self- 
consciousness in Jesus, even though we are unable to reconstruct this 
self-consciousness from psychological analogies. Finally, against 
E. Troeltsch and other phenomenologists and sociologists, Bishop 
Nygren maintains that the Church can only and must absolutely be 
understood as the Body of Christ, as the communion of those who 
believe the Word and are incorporated by the Sacraments into union 
with Christ. This christological interpretation of the Church reaches, 
in the second part of Bishop Nygren’s book, surprising culminations 
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which are capable of impressing the reader more by their speculative 
than by their Pauline character. From the observation that the Church 
is not without Christ and that Christ is not without the Church, the 
author proceeds to such statements about reciprocity, correlation, 
mutuality between the Head and the Body that ‘touch upon’ identifica. 
tion (pp. 92-6). At this point the rash confusion of the Pauline terms 
‘in Christ’ and ‘Body of Christ’, and the dominating position attributed 
to the metaphor of the ‘Body’, bear results: the Church appears to be 
presented as a secure and possessing entity. Nothing less than its 
essential identity with Christ seems to be stipulated. High Church 
theology triumphs boldly over richer or poorer forms of earlier ‘liberal’ 
theological and ecclesiological thinking. 

Dr Visser *t Hooft’s book, on the other hand, is directed—as a call 
to repentance—not only against liberals, but against all secure mani- 
festations of churchmanship, scholarship and individual piety. He 
presents a study of the meaning of ‘renewal’. From the Old Testament 
he leads to the New, from the pre-Chalcedonian Fathers to the Reform- 
ation, and he ends with the oecumenical discussions of to-day. His 
particular point is that just as Israel’s history was written, by the 
prophets, as the history of a guilty and mercifully saved people, so 
the Church’s whole history should be written as the history of her 
renewal by God (p. 67). By renewal the author means a new creation 
through the Word of God. This Word, even when preached, is both 
the true antiquity and the permanent revolution of the Church; and 
the Spirit of God is the power and warrant of repentance. There is no 
transformation from stiffness, laziness and pride to service, unity 
and unselfish missionary work without that Spirit, and no Holy Spirit 
who does not effect precisely that transformation. It is characteristic 
of this book that its urgent call to repentance is not only directed to 
Origenist, earlier or later Roman Catholic, or nineteenth-century 
theology, but that it addresses all members of the Church, be they 
conservative or liberal. This may hurt severely proud, theological 
flesh. So we read that repentance implies the necessity to take the 
influence of non-theological factors even more seriously than was 
formerly the case (pp. 104, 123), and that Communism may exert for 
some churches an influence as liberating as Cyrus’s of yore (p. 108) 
The book’s message is, in short: there is no lower or higher road to 
church unity than through renewal and repentance. 

If Bishop Nygren’s book makes church members feel rich and safe 
because Jesus Christ identified Himself with them, Dr Visser ’t Hooft’s 
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challenge makes them feel poor before God and lacking in repentance. 
There are far too many spokesmen to-day for the (‘high’) Body-of- 
Christ doctrine of the Church. And there are but few scholarly attempts 
to speak in a careful way of the gathered, lowly people of God, or of 
the bride of Christ who accepts her place of non-identity and sub- 
mission. This reviewer believes that the oecumenical movement, 
especially in its Faith and Order Commission, but also in the local 
congregations, needs to be aroused by a call to repentance rather than 
blandished by a speculative ontology of the Church. 
MARKUS BARTH 
CHICAGO 





THE MISSIONARY SITUATION IN CORINTH 


ForsTe KoRINTIERBREV I Lys AV MISJONEN. (First Corinthians in the 
Light of Missions.) By ERLING DANBOLT. Stavanger: Misjons- 
selskapets forlag. 1956. 


eed author of this book has set himself the task of writing a 
commentary on | Corinthians. On the basis of his experience in 
missionary work, especially in Madagascar, he finds that the missionary 
situation in Corinth had many striking features in common with that 
of Madagascar, a resemblance which makes the Pauline Epistle easier 
to understand. Dealing with some fundamental ideas, Dr Danbolt 
outlines in two introductory chapters the problem of adaptation, the 
preacher’s task of adapting his Christian message to the ideology and 
phraseology of the people who are the object of the mission and the 
difficulties inherent in the interpretation of the New Testament figures 
of speech, an interpretation which has developed into fixed conceptions. 
In fact, the whole commentary takes its stand on the two most significant 
metaphors, the Church as a building of God and the Christians as 
members of the Body of Christ. This introduction contains two keen 
observations, but in the subsequent interpretation of the details of the 
texts there is a tendency to over-estimate the importance of the meta- 
phors, and to push into the background other ideas in the Pauline 
system of theology. This, however, is inevitable, inasmuch as Dr 
Danbolt had little of the international literature on | and 2 Corinthians 
at his disposal. It would perhaps have been more interesting if he had 
given us examples from the Church overseas, to illustrate the Biblical 
texts—as his title would lead us to expect him to do, 
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An examination of Dr Danbolt’s views on the main theme of 
1 Corinthians discloses that they are not concentrated on the discords 
of the Church in Corinth. He is, rather, more inclined to assume that 
St Paul’s intention is to instruct the Corinthians in the idea of the 
Church as the holy temple, built on Christ crucified. The Apostle 
criticizes the Corinthian leaders’ grave mistake in not being content 
with the simple gospel of the crucified Son of God, and surrendering 
to a polite manner, a mode of expression more to the contemporary 
taste and one which accommodated itself to the wisdom of this world, 
This accommodation is dangerous because the offence of the Gospel 
is removed and a corruption of its message is near at hand. It would 
seem to be necessary, however, not to overlook another aspect of the 
situation in the Corinthian Church. The Apostle had to contend with 
a community which, by the gift of the pnewma, regarded itself as 
overriding all traditions and rules. They claimed that they were the 
messianic community, having already attained the perfect, heavenly 
life. Possessing the pneuma they were free to say: ‘All things are lawful 
unto me’. They ignored the Apostle, his message and the command- 
ments, indeed they already spoke with the angels with tongues. There 
was no need for the resurrection of the dead, for the perfect, spiritual 
life had already been realized. By sacramental initiation they had 
reached everlasting life and therefore could participate in other mystery 
rites and break the commandments without losing their share in the 
Kingdom of God. It was the Apostle’s aim to bring them back to the 
apostolic Church, to its tradition and to the necessary fidelity to the 
Kerygma. Here we see how the Pauline ideas of the holy temple and 
the Body of Christ are made to stand out in strong relief. 

When he comes to the middle chapters of the Epistle, Dr Danbolt 
gives a fine interpretation, for it is here that his experience in the 
building up of a young church enables him to throw light upon the 
New Testament material. He is surely right in maintaining that we 
cannot grasp, for instance, in regard to the problems of idolatry and 
adultery, the background of the Apostle’s attack on the Corinthian 
community unless we have some knowledge of a young community in 
a heathen environment. It is precisely these parts of the Epistle which 
Dr Danbolt’s interpretation brings visually before us in all their 
essential drama and we must be grateful to him for his presentation 
of some concrete problems of Christian life. 


BERTIL GARTNER 
UPPSALA 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE LEGACY 


RICHARD OF SAINT-VICTOR: SELECTED WRITINGS ON CONTEMPLATION. 
Translated with an Introduction and Notes by CLARE KIRCH- 
BERGER. London: Faber. 21s. New York: Harper. $3.50. 1957. 


C is fitting that the Victorine tradition, and Richard in particular, 
should be represented in a series of well translated, competently 
edited mystical texts such as the Classics of the Contemplative Life. 
Ironically enough, Richard’s contemplative leadership, so marked on 
the English medieval scene, has had no adequate English translation 
as a mystical corpus up to the present time. This is all the more 
regrettable inasmuch as his appropriation and transmission of the 
contemplative legacy, both Greek and Latin, gave rise to a newly 
synthesized and freshly systematized body of mystical theology that had 
wide repercussions throughout the Christian East and West. Many of 
these spiritual contributions have been examined in intricate researches. 
Few have reached that considerable body of serious readers who have 
facility in English only. 

Miss Kirchberger is well advised to preface her translated texts with 
a generous introduction. Here she provides a clear, readable setting 
for the often difficult Victorine thought. She graciously acknowledges 
the heightening tempo of Victorine research symbolized by such scholars 
as Ghellinck, Chatillon, Dumeige, Smalley, Ebner, Chenu, Callus, 
Maréchal and many others. Her critical apparatus makes evident how 
much her work of able popularization owes to the more advanced, 
specialized studies of recent years. It is, therefore, wholly defensible 
that some sixty pages of the total 269 should be given to introduction. 
There is definite need for the reorientation of Richard’s life and work 
within the whole Victorine climate and in relation to the contemplative 
tradition that he inherited, modified and transmitted to his spiritual 
posterity. The apt utilization of Smalley, Chatillon and Dumeige is 
happily apparent. The complicated pattern of Richard’s life in the 
abbey of St Victor is, perhaps, too much simplified to render the 
maximum service of interpretation to the administrative and liturgical 
aspects of his career. The sensible, though necessarily brief, appro- 
priation of late critical researches on the Ricardian corpus of writings 
is commendable for clarity and cogency. 

The translator is properly at pains to set Richard’s primacy for 

8 
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psychology and mystical theology in historical focus upon the sources 
that most influenced him and that most reflected his influence through. 
out England and the Continent. She supplies a thoughtful résumé 
also, of ‘The Senses of the Scriptures’. Her analysis of Richard’ 
distinctive views on contemplation and the stages leading to ecstatic 
union is effectively developed on the basis of the primary treatises, 
The Benjamin Minor and the Benjamin Major are intensively analyzed 
and interpreted as especially crucial to the understanding of the larg 
bulk of Richard’s mystical writings here translated. The De quatuo 
gradibus violentiae caritatis, here rendered as Of the Four Degrees of 
Passionate Charity, is introduced with some appreciation of, but all 
too little detailed emphasis upon, the socializing character of Richard's 
mysticism. 

Among the sources that Richard knew and often reinterpreted, 
sometimes radically, were the Pseudo-Dionysian writings. These Miss 
Kirchberger scrutinizes in considerable detail together with ancillary 
references to Augustine, Gregory the Great, Eriugena and other, 
Richard’s influence on later Victorines, as upon subsequent modifies 
of the Dionysian tradition, is deftly reconstructed. Grosseteste, Gallus, 
Bonaventure and Thomas Aquinas are among those surveyed. Evalus- 
tion of Richard’s influence in England naturally focuses upon the 
highly popular paraphrase-translations into Middle English of the 
Benjamin Minor and of the striking body of sources relatable to Richard 
Rolle, Walter Hilton and the anonymous Cloud of Unknowing. 

As previously suggested, the largely unexplored problem of Richard's 
contribution to contemplative regimen within the liturgical community 
of canons is not wholly ignored by the editor. For this issue a number 
of translated passages have significance. Introduction, texts and notes 
alike fail to capitalize this, however, beyond over-brief references to 
the sermon texts newly edited by Chatillon. 

The translator’s choice of texts is, in the main, a wholesome one. 
It is understandable that, of the leading sources selected, large parts 
should be omitted and others greatly abbreviated or even compressed 
into editorial digests. There may be some gain over the Middle English 
paraphrases in our having a virtually complete rendering of the first 
twenty chapters of the Benjamin Minor. In the omitted blocks betweea 
chapters 23-36 and 39-66, however, are some sections that we could 
well use. There is real advantage in giving us all portions, albeit with 
some abbreviation and contraction, of chapters 66 through 87. Here 
the final preparation for the contemplative apogee is delineated. Most 
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informed readers will settle for the large sections of the Benjamin Major 
that are chosen. Throughout, passages of the less pertinent chapters 
are highly contracted or digested. Fortunately, almost the entire text 
of the De quatuor gradibus violentiae caritatis has been translated in 
close reference to Dumeige’s critical edition and French translation. 
‘Shorter Extracts’ drawn from ‘Mystical Notes on the Psalms’, ‘De 
Exterminatione Mali’ and ‘A Chapter Sermon’, as well as some 
fragments from the ‘Commentary on Joel’ and from ‘De Eruditione 
Hominis Interioris’, round out a unified volume. 

The good introduction reduces what might otherwise have been a 
cloying set of footnotes to a reasonably diminished body of reference 
and explanation. Bibliography and index are adequate. At times Miss 
Kirchberger seems too eager in her rendering to find an equivalent 
in sensible, modern English for a term that had a special latinized 
contour in a specific mystical context. The subtle nuances of excessus 
mentis or alienatio, i.e. extasis, so perceptibly observed in the intro- 
duction, are not always suggested by the rather uniform rendering in 
the translation as ‘the abstraction’ or ‘alienation’ of the mind. So, 
also, dilatatio and sublevatio go considerably beyond sheer enlarging 
and raising. How best to render these, as also, for example, the grades 
of violentiae caritatis, is no easy problem for those who know full well 
how misleading for moderns the terms ‘violent’ and ‘passionate’ can 
be in mystical context. Middle English usage seems, actually, to preserve 
best the original meaning and flavour of some such terms, at least on 
occasion. Perhaps therein lies some of the abiding significance of the 
translation-paraphrases given the Benjamin Minor in the Middle Ages. 

Certainly, in the larger perspective, Miss Kirchberger’s work is to 
be received with profound gratitude. It is a service that enables the 
English reader of circumscribed language preparation to see something 
of the true Richard in his most typical engagements of the spiritual 
life. Likewise, it has genuine usefulness for the more scholarly teacher 
and interpreter. The introduction, carefully read, prepares for the 
actual texts translated. The translation and notes, conscientiously 
perused, lead one, again, to restudy Richard in the light of the Christian 
centuries. All of this adds up to a verdict of thanks for a task well 
done. 


Ray C, Perry 
Duke UNiversiTy, NORTH CAROLINA 
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A SEARCH FOR CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 


CHRIST AND Society. By W. M. RyBuRN. Mysore City, India: Wesley 
Press. 12 annas. 1956. 


Le book, published by the Central Youth Committee of the 
National Christian Council of India for use by study groups, aims 
to aid Christian young people to think about their function in society 
and to show ‘that Christ has a revolutionary message for society in 
our day’. It is divided into three sections. In Part 1 the author examines 
the Old Testament attitude toward social problems and the principles 
of Jesus for social action. In Part 2 he attempts to relate Christ to 
specific problems such as work, property, war and democracy. Part 3 
takes up the urgency and nature of Christian social action. The book 
is clearly written and does a remarkable job in showing that the Bible, 
from beginning to end, is concerned about the way man lives in society. 
No one can read it without being impressed with the evidence on this 
point, which the author presents carefully and attractively. 

When it comes, however, to the precise definition of the Biblical 
foundation for social ethics and the way in which the Biblical incidents 
relate to the problems which we face to-day, many of us will be forced 
to take issue with the author. He seems to be telling us that the Bible 
gives us God’s plan for society, which can be expressed in a series of 
principles taken primarily from the teachings of Jesus. The task of 
the Christian is to discover these principles, such as the importance of 
giving attention to the individual and his needs, ‘fellowship or friend- 
ship’, or the responsibility we have toward our neighbour, and to live 
by them in such a way as to contribute toward the development of a 
‘Christian social and economic system’ and thus ‘bring in the Kingdom 
of God in a non-Christian society’ (p. 60). This is a clear, relatively 
simple and in many ways appealing basis for Christian social action. 
But certain rather serious questions must be asked about it precisely 
as a result of giving attention to the Biblical witness to which the 
author refers constantly. Does it, in the first place, take seriously 
enough the fact of sin and the radical nature of forgiveness and 
redemption? Is it not possible that the depth of the Biblical message 
of sin and redemption will force us to see the ethical problem as much 
more complicated and make it necessary for us to re-define the goal 
of Christian social action? This is especially true if we are aware of 
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the dimensions of collective sin and the way in which all social and 
political systems are corrupted by it. The author, discussing politics, 
says: ‘It is true that politics is a dirty game. It will remain so until 
clean people dominate it’ (p. 170). A more realistic and, I believe, 
more Biblical understanding of sin might make it necessary to think 
of politics and of Christian political responsibility in other terms. 

Secondly, how does the Christian, living in the world, relate the 
‘principles of Jesus’ to the concrete situation? For one thing, there is 
some difference between the tribal-agrarian society of the Old Testa- 
ment or the small communities of Palestine in the time of Christ and 
the ‘Great Society’ in which we now live. But much more important, 
it is not easy to take a principle, especially of the type here presented, 
and put it into practice in the world of politics or in our modern 
economic structures. When we try to do so, we either tend not to take 
the real situation into account or we become frustrated and desperate. 
It is interesting to note that the author, when speaking of these prin- 
ciples in relation to specific areas of society, does not refer to many 
concrete situations or show what they mean in precise terms. And in 
the last chapter, on the nature of social action, he speaks a great deal 
of the prophetic witness of the Church, about community projects 
and about the necessity that the Church ‘exhibit in its corporate life 
how these principles of Jesus apply to life to-day’; but on the question 
of Christian participation in those areas of the life of the world in 
which the fundamental issues of society are being decided, he has 
very little to say. One page and a half is given to suggestions for 
Christian action in politics. 

Thirdly, the major question which the book raises for us is this: 
What is the Biblical foundation for Christian social action? Does the 
Bible provide us primarily with a set of principles which we then take 
out into the world and try to apply anywhere, even if we cannot seem 
to make them fit? Or does it provide us with an understanding of the 
nature and direction of divine activity in the world which in turn 
offers us the clue to the nature and direction of the Christian’s witness 
in the world of society? It may be that this second alternative offers 
more fruitful possibilities for Christian life and witness in the world, 
and makes it possible for us to relate the Gospel relevantly to the 
actual situation, which is so often impossible when we think merely in 
terms of applying principles. 


A SEARCH FOR CHRISTIAN SOCIAL PRINCIPLES 


RICHARD SHAULL 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
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RITUAL IN MUSLIM PRAYER 


Worsuip IN ISLAM: Being a Translation with Commentary and 
Introduction of Al-Ghazzali’s Book of the Ihya’ on the Worship. 
By Epwin ELuiotr CALVeRLEY. London: Luzac. Cairo; 
School of Oriental Studies, American University. 15s. 1957. 


S stated in the title, this translation is of the section on the salah, 

the ritual prayer, from Ihya’ ‘ulim ad-din. It is here presented in 

a smooth yet accurate translation with an introduction, dealing for the 

most part with the technical terms, and copious notes. The editorial 

work has been very carefully executed and the author has spared no 

pains in commenting on the text throughout, giving many valuable 
references. 

The importance of the topic of worship in Muslim life can scarcely 
be over-estimated, and is in itself a sufficient reason for singling out 
and giving preference to this part of the whole. Through all ages, 
nothing, apart from the Koran, has served so well the purpose of 
welding the Muslim world into a unity as this central part of its divine 
service, which otherwise is rather poor in ritual. Strict observance of all 
the small details of behaviour and attitude during the prayer may seem 
trivial to the spiritually minded, but anyone who has seen the process 
in operation will understand how it can discipline otherwise unruly 
temperaments and serve as a bridge across social and national barriers. 
If anything can form national character, it is regular practices of this 
nature. It has brought its influence to bear upon the moulding of the 
Muslim type, with its preference for the sedate and demure man’s ideal, 
with its goal in haybah, the grave and awe-inspiring manner of deport- 
ment. The Friday service, on the other hand, with its thronged rows, 
has taught Muslim municipal society neighbourly consideration and 
has further developed the sense of the inviolability of other people’s 
spiritual sphere, or aura of personal radiation, along with the feeling of 
fellowship. 

The translator does not put the work of al-Ghazzali within its 
historical setting, even though in his bibliography he refers to important 
works on al-Ghazzali’s influence. This seems to be a drawback, al- 
though in some ways it can be justified by the fact that such a sense of 
development is not apparent in Muslim theological writers of old, and 
the ‘vivifier’ al-Ghazzali certainly followed tradition so closely that he 
brought in no disruption. The mystics had developed a method of 
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reading their own experiences into certain obscure passages in the 
Koran which had an unmistakably mystical flavour, even if it is difficult 
to estimate how deeply the Prophet goes. In that way they succeeded 
in remaining within the fold of Islam, although in fact they held a 
precarious position on the outskirts of a historical religion. In that 
connexion it is al-Ghazzali’s special merit that he worked out a fully- 
fledged system of these two different religious attitudes, but the task 
was of such a nature that their inconsistency still peeps through. 

How far his own mystical experience went, nobody knows, and 
several scholars do not give it much thought. He at any rate took 
over the ready-made mystics’ tenets, being as dependent in this respect 
as when dealing with old orthodox tradition, and brought no disarray, 
therefore, into the fabric of the latter. Thus he succeeds in keeping a 
peculiar equilibrium between the pure rationalist and the pious 
quietist. On the one hand he unflinchingly claims the maintenance of 
all the outer rites of the prayer, while on the other he endorses the 
spiritualization of the mystics, adding this as a new claim for con- 
centration and devotion which are basic conditions for the acceptability 
of the prayer. 

In this respect he is able to build upon the notion of niyyah, the 
stated intention of the religious act, accepted by orthodoxy, but 
harking back to the old ritual custom of addressing the cult to a certain 
divinity in order to counteract its interception by the wrong powers. 
Spiritualized, all inner motives and motions may be seen in this light. 

By his new spiritual interpretation al-Ghazzali in fact only adds new 
claims to the old ones concerning outward behaviour. The worshipper 
has to imagine himself as standing face to face with God and to collect 
his mind in fear and trembling, although this, as for the mystic, involves 
the love of the Highest Being. But it is still a claim which is addressed 
to the servant, and left unfulfilled it will annul his prayer. Thus the 
characteristic attitude of Islam runs through this interpretation, and 
with it Islam’s inherent feasibility and consequent pride or, according 
to an adaptation of a mystic’s utterance to another maxim from another 
cultural surrounding: the Muslim fears God, but nothing else in the 
world. In spite of the heightened stipulations, personal discipline and 
will can lead a long way towards the fulfilment of this aspiration. Thus 
mystical experiences are accepted, but their full implications and depth 
are replaced by an unmistakable shallowness. 

F, LOKKEGAARD 

COPENHAGEN 
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THE MOGUL MISSION OF THE JESUITS 


JEROME XAVIER S.J. AND THE MUSLIMS OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE. By 
ARNULF Camps, O.F.M. Schéneck-Beckenried: Nouvelle Revue 
de Science Missionnaire. Sw. Fr. 24. 1957. 


HEE is a valuable supplement to Maclagan’s standard work, 
The Jesuits and the Great Mogul. The author has had access to 
personal letters and reports that were written by Xavier and his 
colleagues in the Mogul Mission. While he has given primary attention 
to Xavier’s controversial works and missionary activity, there is 
sufficient introductory and biographical material to enable the general 
reader to find the book exceedingly interesting and instructive. It is 
divided into four chapters: 1. Biography and writings of Xavier; 
2. Situation in the Mogul Empire ; 3. Contents of Xavier’s controversial 
writings ; and 4. Aspects of Xavier’s missionary activity and character- 
istics of method. 

During the 150 years of the Mogul Empire in India (1556-1707), 
the Portuguese colony at Goa sent missionaries, first to Akbar’s 
capital at Fatehpur Sikri and afterwards to the new capital at Lahore. 
It was in 1594 that Xavier headed the second mission to Lahore, when 
it was understood that their efforts were to be directed ‘to Islam and 
its believers’. They were welcomed and encouraged, in accord with 
Akbar’s policy of religious toleration, and during the twenty years 
(1594-1614) that Xavier remained in the Mission he made two signifi- 
cant efforts. The first was facilitated by Akbar’s personal friendship 
and confidence at the time when he was formulating an eclectic faith 
which he called the ‘Divine Religion’ (din-i-ilahi). The second effort 
was determined by Xavier’s own scholarly interests and habits, for he 
soon gained a mastery of the Persian language that enabled him to 
translate the book which he had written in Portuguese to guide him 
in his preaching and teaching. This book he called Fuente de Vida 
(Fountain of Life), which in the Persian translation, and its later 
abridgement, was called The Truth-showing Mirror (a’ina-yi haqqnuma). 

In the Fuente de Vida, Xavier, as a Christian Father, carries on dis- 
cussions with a philosopher and a mullah. The philosopher speaks in 
harmony with the rationalistic-sceptic mind of Akbar and the religious 
sentiments of Jahangir, and the mullah represents the Muslim leaders 
with whom Xavier was frequently called upon to debate in the presence 
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of the King and his Court. For the philosopher, Xavier concedes that 

human reason remains the only means of discovering the true religion, 

and he offers three principles: it must teach mankind to know God; 
it must instruct mankind to serve God ; and it should provide mankind 

with the aids that are necessary in order to fulfil God’s will. The mullah 
does not get into the discussion until they consider the attributes of 
God and the Trinity. ‘Doctrinal differences between Muslims and 

Christians are treated but they do not hold a prominent place.’ 

In other works in the Persian language Xavier had in mind especially 
the needs of converts to understand rightly Christian teachings. His 
Life of Jesus is called The Holy Mirror (mir’at’l-quds). In a combina- 
tion of texts from the gospels, with some additional legends, he gives 
an outline that includes the nativity and infancy of Christ, His miracles 
and teaching, His death and suffering, and His resurrection and 
ascension. To this Xavier added at Akbar’s request a History of the 
Apostles (dastan-i-hawariyan). He also prepared a translation of the 
Psalms and a revised translation of the gospels. His ‘Explanation of 
the Faith of Christians’ (bayan-i-im4n-i-’isawiyan) gives a good idea 
of his systematic method of instruction: and his book on Ethics, “The 
Duties of Kingship’ (adabu’s-sultanat), sets forth the responsibilities 
of the ruler under the ideal religion. 

While the author makes no attempt to represent Xavier’s missionary 
methods as being the most practicable for the present day, the fact 
that he gave his mind and heart to the work that he had to do in a 
large way, and with great faith, makes him truly exemplary. 

It is noteworthy that baptism was not a secret ceremony, and there 
was no reason why it should be, for Akbar had permitted the Jesuit 
missionaries to propagate the Christian Faith. And in 1602, at their 
urgent request, a farmdn was issued which included the provision, 
‘and if someone should become a Christian, nobody may prevent him’. 
Accordingly, 


those who were received into the Church were conducted to the baptismal 


- font with public ceremonies. At Pentecost in 1559 some forty persons to 


be baptized marched through the streets of Lahore in a solemn procession, and in 
the Church there was such an uproar of music that Pinheiro [Xavier’s colleague] 
was disturbed by it in performing the sacred service. In 1609, Jahangir granted the 
Fathers the privilege of conducting the Christian converts through the streets of 
the city sitting on elephants. The Princes [Jahangir’s nephews], who were baptized 
on September 5th, 1610, wore golden crosses around their necks and proceeded on 
elephants through the streets packed with eager spectators. They were followed by 
many courtiers and Europeans on horseback (p. 238). 


Special attention was given to the celebration of Christmas Day, 
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Lent, Holy Week and Easter Day. While the celebration of the Mass 
was not neglected, the author observes that ‘what may be called extra- 
liturgical practices were considered by him [Xavier] to be a more 
efficacious means of coming into touch with the Muslim population’, 
For the same reason religious pictures were employed, famous paint- 
ings that were brought from Rome, in order to come in closer contact 
with the Muslims and to please the Emperors, much in the same way 
that wide use is made to-day of the best audio-visual methods. 
DwiGcut M. DONALDSON 
WINTER PARK, FLORIDA 





ISLAM IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


ISLAMIC SOCIETY AND THE WEsT. By H. A. R. Gis and HAROLD Bowen. 
Volume 1, Islamic Society in the Eighteenth Century, Part 2. 
Issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. London: Oxford University Press. 35s. 1957. 


HIS is a massive production, like its predecessor. So far as the 

eighteenth century is concerned it might be reckoned encyclopaedic. 
Of this there is proof enough in the text, let alone the multifarious 
foot-notes, the quality of many of which should not be neglected 
because of the quantity. There are hidden treasures; but it is a bene- 
ficial act that not a few are devoted to the translation of Turkish 
words. To those brought up in the ‘Arabic Tradition’ the transliteration 
leaves much to be desired, though the reasons for this departure from 
the normal spelling of the subjects of the final chapters (for instance) 
have been explained. What is not explained, however, is the brilliance 
with which problems of distance have been overcome. The first volume 
appeared when the learned authors were comparative neighbours ; but 
for the second there must have been a special long-distance telephone 
installed between the S.O.A.S. in London and Cambridge, Mass. The 
full appreciation of their erudition is revealed in the sources used— 
English, French, German, Turkish, Arabic—there are nine pages of 
bibliography, the list of books in which is confined to those ‘directly 
pertinent to the period’. There is a chapter available for the specialist, 
be it his love is Education, Finance (which leaves the uninitiated in 
whirls) or Law. The ‘Officers of the Crown’ in eighteenth-century 
Turkey become alive and every chapter has a sentence worth remem- 
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bering (if only one could!) in conversation with Muslim friends possessed 
of a sense of history. One such follows : 


ISLAM IN THE BIGHTEENTH CENTURY 





Although the religious vocation was often hereditary, the equalitarian ideals of 
Islam kept its ranks open to scholars of every class and country ; and notwithstanding 
the corruption that tainted the higher castes of the "Ulemé, they remained a body 
conscious of their duty to preserve the religious and ethical tradition inherited from 
generation to generation of their predecessors’ (p. 110). 


While the chapters on ‘The Administration of Law’ and ‘Religious 
Endowments’ should be ‘marked and learned’ by those in the ‘Foreign 
Service’ of the nation, readers of the International Review of Missions 
and missionaries generally will be more gratefully at home in the 
closing chapters on the ‘Dervises’ and ‘Dimmis’. The last pages (from 
203) of the discussion on tasawwuf (Sufism) should merit pondering 
on the part of any whose lot is cast with ordinary people, perhaps 
remembering (with a certain amount of penitent admission) that it 
has not only been Islam that has ‘in practice been riddled with super- 
stition’. But the concluding chapter on the ‘Non-Moslem (surely there 
should be agreement among scholars to spell this word consistently 
*‘Muslim’) subjects of a Moslem ruler’ should be read and read again 
by any these days who would spend a great portion of their life in 
the Near East. There is understanding here not only of Islamic attitudes 
but of Christian ‘divisions’. How we wish that the fifteenth century 
‘influx of Jews into the Sultan’s dominions’, which revealed ‘something 
sympathetic to the Jewish nature in the culture of Islam’, might have 
been reflected in more recent happenings. “The news that Jews were 
welcome in the Ottoman Empire travelled quickly about the Jewish 
world’ (p. 219). This discursus on the Jews (with their four main 
divisions) is sandwiched between the Orthodox and the Armenians. 
The latter being Monophysite were regarded as heretical ; and perhaps 
because of this the Armenian millet ‘was held to include all the subjects 
of the Sultan otherwise unclassified’ (p. 221). There would seem to 
have been similar situations in the dismembered Turkish Empire this 
century. Perhaps the sentences on Cyprus might throw light on current 
problems in the island. The Jacobites and ‘Catholics’ are not forgotten ; 
but hew many of us ever knew that an Orthodox Cretan, Patriarch 
of both Alexandria and Constantinople, ‘came under the influence of 
Calvin’ and on his return to the Levant was ‘imbued with a desire to 
reform the Orthodox Church on Calvinistic lines’. His reformationist 
desires cost him his life, but for the rest of the seventeenth century 
the Orthodox Church was properly ‘agitated’! So far as the Roman 
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Catholics were concerned their missionaries ‘were explicitly instructed 
not to attempt the conversion of Moslems’, but to ‘aim .. . at 
effecting the reconciliation of whole communities’. There is an echo 
here in wider circles two hundred years on. This chapter makes sad 
rather than glad reading. 
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E. F. F. BisHop 
REDHILL, SURREY 


A CHINA MISSION AND THE RED PRESS 


Die KATHOLISCHE CHINAMISSION IM SPIEGEL DER ROTCHINESISCHEN 
PRESSE: Versuch einer missionarischen Deutung. By JOHANNES 
Scuitte, S.V.D. Miinster/Westfalen: Aschendorffsche Verlags- 
Buchhandlung. DM. 29.50. 1957. 


: E is like a man who observes his natural face in a mirror; for 

he observes himself and goes away and at once forgets what he 
was like.’ With this quotation of James 1, 23-24, Father Schiitte begins 
his arduous but fascinating task of evaluating Roman-Catholic missions 
in China, taking as a starting point not the many critical observations 
and discussions among missionaries themselves, but the numerous 
Chinese anti-Catholic publications which have appeared in the last 
decade. The enemy may see our weaknesses far more clearly than we 
ourselves. Thus, after a short examination of the missionary situation 


on the eve of the Communist revolution, the author presents his - 


material in four long chapters: Religion and the (Roman Catholic) 
Church; missions in general, their purpose and history; the mission- 
aries, including the lay workers ; and missionary methods, which include 
medical missions, orphanages, schools and the Press. As to method: 
each chapter is divided into a number of paragraphs, and each of 
these paragraphs is divided into two sections; section A reproduces 
the Chinese criticisms, and section B offers a self-critical analysis. 

With great self-restraint, all the more to be respected in an author 
who himself suffered a good deal at the hands of the Chinese Com- 
munists, Father Schiitte guides the reader through pages and pages 
of criticism, hatred and invective. He does not even spare us a generous 
sampling of caricatures and cartoons, a means of propaganda which 
the Communists greatly developed. These drawings are often even 
more effective than the written word in revealing the atmosphere of 
hatred in which the struggle against missions took place. 
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The value of this book is above all that it is the first systematic 
attempt to collect and publish the relevant materials, an attempt sorely 
needed also for non-Roman Catholic missions. The extensive biblio- 
graphy shows the Roman Catholics far ahead in this respect. Can the 
- news items and reflections published in non-Roman Catholic missionary 
bulletins offer anything comparable in wealth of information as, for 
example, the China Mission Bulletin of Hongkong? 

The author, however, claims to be making something more than a 
comprehensive survey of criticisms. He also attempts to arrive at some 
conclusions which may serve as a guide for missionary policy in a 
‘future missionary spring for which we are hoping’ (p. 4). In the course 
of his analysis he voices many criticisms on missionary methods and 
ags- attitudes. It is, of course, to be expected that a Roman Catholic priest 
cannot go beyond a certain point in fundamental criticism of a Church 





for which asserts its rectilinear heritage of Divine authority. Thus, he 
t he conforms to the basically antagonistic attitude of his Church towards 
gins Communism, as it is expressed, for instance, in the words of Pope 
toes Pius XI: ‘. . . Communism is wicked in its innermost core, and 
Some anybody who wants to save Christian culture must not engage in any 
coms co-operation with it . . .” (quoted p. 63; reviewer’s italics). Is it the 
last Christian’s first duty to save Christian culture? In this respect ‘Barnabas’, 
pai whose booklet Christian Witness in Communist China the author quotes 
tion with approval, would seem to offer a more penetrating analysis of 
bes the Christian’s attitude towards Communism. Yet Father Schiitte 
olic) stresses the pseudo-religious character of Communism, which can only 


be conquered by a total impact of true Christian faith, and forces us 
Jude to reflect again upon the fundamental values of Christianity (p. 63). 


wr There is much more in this book which elicits thought and comment, 
h of such as the astounding faithfulness to Rome among the majority of 
scan Chinese Roman Catholics which has so far thwarted any successful 

break-through of the Roman Catholic Three-self Reform Movement 
soon (for us Protestants it might be good to consider whether Rome in this 
Sti situation is not also a symbol pointing towards the universality of the 
ages One Holy Catholic Church) ; or the apparent success of a lay movement 
teoesks such as the Legion of Mary (‘every Catholic an apostle’ comes close 


hich to the ‘priesthood of all believers’!) It is to be hoped that the book 
pai will find its way among all Christians who are concerned about China, 
and may lead to fruitful and self-critical reflection. 

R. P. KRAMERS 
HONGKONG 
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THE ROLE OF THE CHRISTIAN IN AFRICA 


CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICS IN AFRICA. By J. V. TaYLor. Harmonds- 
worth, Middlesex: Penguin Books. 2s. 1957. 


_— is one of a new series of Penguin Books which deal with 
current issues in Africa and, if this volume can be taken as an 
indication of the standard and scope of others in the series, Penguin 
Books will make a most valuable contribution to general knowledge 
and understanding about Africa. It is most topical, interesting and 
instructive, as one would expect from the pen of the Rev. John Taylor. 
He has worked on the material in association with a group of the 
Christian Frontier Council, but he has been able to assimilate the 
breadth of experience and balance of judgment derived from group 
discussion without weakening the impact of his own personal experience 
of Africa. 

This discussion of Christianity and Politics achieves two purposes: 
it convinces the Christian reader of the necessity of politics, of the need, 
that is to say, for knowledge and the acceptance of responsibility for 
political decisions by Christians in Africa; it also brings the whole 
sphere of politics within the context of the Bible and of Christian 
history. Different chapters deal with Church and State, racialism, 
nationalism and the problem of the multi-racial societies in Africa, 
but the complexities of the concrete situation are never lost within the 
wider context. After a discussion of possible action by the Church as 
an institution, attention is given to the dilemma of the individual 
Christian in questions where there is an acute difference of opinion. 
The temptations and dangers inherent in colonialism on the one hand 
and emergent African nationalism on the other are faced with equal 
frankness and realism; and the best oecumenical thinking of recent 
years is enlisted to show the part which Christians can play in local 
government, in the shaping of public opinion, in the policy and growth 
of co-operatives and trade unions as well as in political parties. 

For a book of 122 pages it covers a great deal of ground, and yet 
its treatment is never superficial. As an introduction to Christian social 
ethics it performs a very useful service and could be widely used in 
theological colleges and as an element in the preparation of mission- 
aries. But it deserves a much wider public among Christians, African 
and non-African, who see the need to understand the issues now con- 
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fronting the Church in Africa, and it comes at a most appropriate time 
for the attention of all who are interested in the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council Assembly in Ghana and in the All-Africa 
conference which is to follow it. 

The Church in Africa—and in that phrase the laity in particular, 
both African and non-African, is included—can learn much from this 
book. Wherever in the West people are interested in or responsible for 
Christian work in Africa, it can help to stretch their minds beyond the 
traditional limits of missionary thinking. The questions which it raises 
are urgent for Africa and therefore urgent for African Christians. At 
the same time it reminds us all that the Kingdom of God does not 
come as a result of political action, nor indeed of any human action, 
but as the gift and grace of God. That this can be said to Christians in 
Africa as well as in the West, and said impressively and repeatedly 
without loss of emphasis on the vital importance of the political 
decisions which Christians have to make to-day in and for Africa, is a 
measure of the maturity of this small volume. 

JaMEs W. C. DOUGALL 

EDINBURGH 





AN EARLY EVANGELICAL 


Tuomas Hawes, 1734-1820. By ARTHUR SKEVINGTON Woop. London: 
S.P.C.K. (Published for the Church Historical Society.) 50s. 1957. 


eas Rev. Thomas Haweis is a figure of considerable historical 
interest who for various reasons has waited over a century to 
receive full biographical treatment. This is partly because he lived on 
an ecclesiastical frontier—almost the only Anglican incumbent who 
continued to officiate in the Countess of Huntingdon’s chapels after 
the legal decision of 1780, and unique as an Anglican prominent 
among the founders of the London Missionary Society, who still 
continued to be active in the L.M.S. after the organization of the 
Church Missionary Society a few years later. His family, especially his 
clerical son, were indisposed to publicize his memory ; but happily they 
did preserve his autobiography, diary and letters. These were acquired 
in 1947 by the Mitchell Library, Sydney, N.S.W., and have made 
Dr Wood’s detailed study possible. 

The result is a valuable contribution to the history of the Evangelical 
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Movement at home and overseas, a field of study which has in recent 
years received increasingly careful attention from historians. Haweis 
suffered from the isolation and ostracism encountered by so many of 
the early Evangelicals—expelled from his curacy at Oxford, briefly a 
preacher at the Lock Hospital Chapel, London, then in 1764 presented 
to the rectory of All Saints’, Aldwincle, Northants, in circumstances 
which gave birth to a complex controversy. A Nonconformist who had 
purchased the advowson as an investment was about to lose the next 
presentation by lapse, and was persuaded by his spiritual advisors to 
present Haweis—who was then suspected of having made a simoniacal 
agreement of promise to resign, and on the other hand considered to be 
ungenerous when he refused to do so at a time when the patron had 
fallen into financial straits (one must remember that until fairly recently 
sale of the right of next presentation was not considered simony) ; the 
Countess finally recognized Haweis by buying out the patron’s rights, 
and he remained Rector for almost two generations. 

Haweis’s life is thus rich in illustration of the church life of the time, 
as well as of his own complex situation. For some years after the 
Countess’s death in 1791 he was, as one of her trustees, a kind of 
superintendent of the Connexion, although as a churchman he took 
no part in its ordinations. Readers of this Review will doubtless be 
particularly interested in the additional light thrown on the early history 
of the L.M.S. Dr Wood modestly argues that Haweis was ‘a founder’, 
not ‘the founder’. But still he seems to have had a leading part in defining 
the principles of the Society—even though he was unique in his own 
time in combining a preference for moderate episcopacy with a willing- 
ness to act so definitely on what was intended to be a non-denomina- 
tional basis. The Society remained his main interest after he retired to 
Bath in 1809; one of the last items in his correspondence is the report 
of King Pomare’s victory over the idolaters, as a kind of Polynesian 
Constantine or Clovis (p. 260). 

Dr Wood’s work remains close to the sources—at times this leads 
him into the tone of pietist hagiography, which does not nowadays 
always appeal even to the devout reader—‘He found fresh scope for 
Christian service, preaching regularly in the nearby chapel’ (p. 249). A 
further study of Haweis’s character would be of interest. He seems to 
be a vigorous but not always attractive personality. Perhaps he was 
semi-consciously aware that he survived from the days of ostracism 
into those of prosperity without sharing either the heroism of the one 
or the visible success of the other—his slightly ridiculous anxiety to be 
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Dr Haweis seems to reflect something in his character that deserves 
sympathetic as well as critical study. Had his motives not been honor- 
able he might have been quoted as an example of Georgian abuses, as 
a frequently and finally constantly non-resident Rector. But if in some 
ways very much a man of his age, in others he escaped its limitations. 
He would certainly be delighted to-day to see the churches founded by 
L.M.S. and C.M.S. now in full communion in South India, pretty much 
on his principles of moderate episcopacy (in spite of his rather 
exaggerated dislike of contemporary bishops, who did after all support 
him at all essential points of his career). There is something patriarchal 
if faintly amusing in the crusty old gentleman who married at sixty- 
eight his third wife, a woman young enough to be his granddaughter, 
who became the mother of his children. But one can forgive much for 
the last words his wife heard on his deathbed—‘Is that the Lord?’ 
E. R. HARDY 
New Haven, COonN., U.S.A. 





WITHIN THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 


ARCHIBALD THE ARCTIC. By ARCHIBALD LANG FLEMING, the first 
bishop of the Arctic. Illustrated. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. $5.00. 1956. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 25s. 1957. 


RITTEN over ‘the most romantic signature in the world’, 

as John Buchan, Lord Tweedsmuir, once called it, this auto- 
biography was undertaken with hesitation, at the urgent request of 
Bishop Fleming’s friend, some time head of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
as a contribution to the authentic history of that romantic Arctic 
and its people, the Eskimo. 

It is a book that should be read by many: by those who want to 
know more about the Eskimo; by those who ought to know some- 
thing about the heroic lives and work of our own men and women 
who have undertaken one of the most exacting tasks in the world; 
by those who are sceptical of the power of the Gospel of God to trans- 
form the lives of the most primitive of people into noble, trustworthy 
characters—and that often in the face of the evil lives of many white 
men ; and by those who would like to discover from this story the secret 
of the influence of one whom this reviewer does not hesitate to describe 
as one of the greatest and most saintly of men. 

9 
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In the early part of the book one follows with intense interest the 
conflict between the promise of a brilliant career as a young ship- 
builder in the famous shipyards of John Brown, of Clyde Bank, and 
the challenge to volunteer for missionary work in Baffin Land, when 
the Bishop of Moosonee, Canada, confessed his failure to find even 
one man to do so in the whole of Britain. The writer’s conclusion 
proves typical of the man and must be reckoned as that of a brave man; 
‘If it involved loneliness, hardship, cold, hunger and misunderstanding, 
then that was the price to be paid.’ It is good for us all to read about 
his adventures in the land of which he writes: ‘I was always cold, in- 
cessantly hungry and permanently uncomfortable’, in the igloos during 
the winter. One is not surprised to learn that he had to have long 
periods away from his work: there is a limit to what the human body 
can stand. 

Again, one must read the book to understand how he faced these 
disappointments and the tremendous blessings that seemed to follow 
his untiring efforts for his people—whether appealing for funds in 
America and in Britain or hastening to a wise use of them in establish- 
ing schools and hospitals well equipped and a very lovely cathedral— 
all many miles within the Arctic circle. 

His last chapter, entitled ‘Reflections’, written, as he must have 
known, when he was near to the end of his life, is a lovely appreciation 
of the Eskimo, and a revelation both of his own deep and simple trust 
in the goodness of God and of his great passion for winning his fellow- 
beings from heathen darkness to true discipleship of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

It is truly a book to encourage and inspire, and it makes one thank 
God that in this age of the attractions of the Welfare State there are 
still men and women who hear the call to self-sacrifice and service in 
the face of constant perils for the sake of God and His children. 

One poignant note is struck by the knowledge that the Bishop could 
write only as he felt he had the strength, while propped up by pillows 
on a sick-bed made necessary by a severe attack of coronary throm- 
bosis: in the end death claimed him before he could see his work 
through the Press. This was done by his devoted wife. 

: GRAHAM R. BARNETT 


FITTLEWORTH, SUSSEX 
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FROM HEAD-HUNTING TO HALLELUJAH CHORUS 


On Every HIGH HILL. By J. Metron Lioyp. 3s. A JUNGLE Diary. 
By E. Lewis Mendus. 4s. Liverpool: Presbyterian Church of 
Wales Foreign Mission Office. 1956. 


ue story of the rapid growth of the Christian Church in the 
Lushai Hills of Assam, the area bordering on Burma, is well told 
in these two small books, written by men who have given a life-time 
of service there. Dealing specifically with the work of the Welsh 
Presbyterian mission in North Lushai, enough is said of that of the 
Baptist Missionary Society in South Lushai and of the link created 
by the pioneer missionaries in both areas, J. H. Lorrain and F. W. 
Savidge, to show the unity in planning and working in the past sixty 
years which has resulted in the transformation of the erstwhile tribe 
of head-hunters who, on the coming of independence to India, insisted 
on being recognized as a Christian people. 

The two books are admirably complementary. In On Every High 
Hill, Mr Lloyd graphically describes the place and the people and, in 
factual but interesting fashion, records the early history of missionary 
endeavour and the steady progress through the years. Mr Mendus, in 
a delightful Diary of the years between 1922 and 1939, produces a 
series of life-like pictures that help one to see the Lushai Church 
growing up. Of special interest is the description of the influence of 
the Welsh Revival, in the first decade of this century, on the rapid 
increase in both the Khasi and Lushai churches, and also the record of 
the subsequent ‘revivals’ in the Lushai Hills, some of them with features 
giving cause for much concern but all of them making contributions 
to an understanding of particular Christian doctrines in a way that 
has been a source of strength to the Church as it is to-day. 

That the Church is so largely self-supporting is a tribute to the 
statesmanship and farsightedness of the early missionaries and of 
their successors. Both books, without setting out to do so, become 
quite interesting studies in missionary methods that have proved to 
be sound and effective. Not that the Lushai Church is pictured as 
being ‘without wrinkle or blemish’. There is a healthy frankness about 
difficulties and failings, on the part of missionaries as well as of Lushais, 
and an appreciation of the fact that Lushai Christians are hardly more 
than a generation away from heathenism and that each generation as 
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it comes along needs to be converted. There is, too, a clear-sighted 
looking at the complications introduced by the advent, since 1947, of 
missions other than those who until then had alone been allowed by 
Government to work there—‘Roman Catholics, Seventh Day Advent- 
ists, certain Pentecostal Evangelists from America, apparently attracted 
by the success there rather than by the need of propagating the Gospel’. 
But the final picture left with the reader is of a Christian people who, 
having themselves known such an amazing change in so short a time, 
are accepting their missionary responsibility for the unevangelized 
tribes round about them. 


W. C. Eapir 
LONDON 





LIVING IN AN ABORIGINAL CULTURE 


YULENGOR: NOMADS OF ARNHEM LAND. By WILBUR S. CHASELING. 
Illustrated. Map. London: Epworth Press. 21s. 1957. 


IN 1934 the Methodist Missionary Society established the Yirrkala 
mission near Cape Arnhem in northern Australia, and assigned this 
virgin station, with all its problems of adjustment, to the Rev. Wilbur 
Chaseling and his wife. Through the subsequent years the progress 
of the mission bore eloquent testimony to the wisdom of this choice 
for, though largely untrained in anthropology, this young missionary 
soon learned much about the aboriginal culture and society in which 
he lived. This intimate knowledge is interestingly revealed in an 
informally written book which displays a by no means cursory 
aquaintance with the peoples. Mr Chaseling brought a high degree 
of appreciation for aboriginal culture to his missionary assignment, 
and this sensitive awareness of much that is fine and beautiful in non- 
European cultures is apparent in each chapter. 

The first few chapters document the personal experiences involved 
in setting up a mission in a remote and barren land, and introduce 
the reader to the geographical and historical setting. There follow 
generalized accounts of the physical features, the material culture, 
social organization, language, religion and magic, the arts, the 
mythology, of the tribes around the mission. 

The style of presentation makes no attempt at scientific completeness 
or organization of data; rather the material is made to unfold in a 
simple narrative style which should serve the purpose of those interested 
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in Australian ethnology, the missionary movement or an un- 
sophisticated interpretation of what is called a ‘Stone Age’ culture. 

Most missionaries would profit from a more intensive anthropo- 
logical training before serving overseas, and this book demonstrates 
this point. Yet, a missionary living for a number of years among a 
certain tribe can document his observations with many personal 
illustrations which may be as valuable as a more theoretical presentation 
of the facts. A thorough training in anthropology would provide the 
missionary with a certain well-defined terminology which is universally 
accepted and understood. 

However, the purpose of this book is to acquaint the reader with a 
more general body of information relative to aboriginal life at Yirrkala, 
and in this Mr Chaseling is eminently successful. He is especially 
competent in his descriptions of the everyday life of his neighbours, 
and his book should be read by all who are interested in the diversity 
and wealth of Australian aboriginal cultures, which differ so markedly 
from our standardized western world. 

GEORGE WERNER 

SAUGERTIES, N.Y. 





DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Publication of the revised Directory has been deferred till the April 
issue of the Review, to allow for any changes that may be made in 
it as a result of decisions taken at the meeting of the Assembly of the 
I.M.C. in Ghana. 





As the last pages of this issue of the Review go to press we learn 
of the death of Bishop LLEWELLYN HENRY Gwynne, D.D., C.M.G., 
C.B.E., who served in the Sudan with the Church Missionary Society 
for over forty years and was Bishop in Egypt and the Sudan, 1920-45, 
Bishop in Egypt 1945-46. 








EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE Rev. J. R. SHAw, M.B.E., has been for many years in Northern 
Rhodesia with the United Society for Christian Literature. 


The Rev. Frep Rea is Principal of Epworth Theological College, 
Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


Reviews of books are by: the Rev. HENRY R. T. BRANDRETH, of 
the Order of the Good Shepherd, Chaplain of St George’s Angli- 
can Church, Paris; the Rev. Canon THEopore O. WepeL, D.D., 
Warden of the College of Preachers, Washington, D.C.; the Rev. 
MARKUs BarTH, D.D., Professor of New Testament in the Federated 
Theological Faculty, University of Chicago ; the Rev. BERTIL GARTNER, 
of the University of Uppsala, Sweden; the Rev. Professor Ray C. 
Petry, of the Divinity School, Duke University, Durham, U.S.A.; 
the Rev. RICHARD SHAULL, a missionary in Brazil with the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., for some time General Secretary of the 
Student Christian Union of Brazil; Professor F. LoKKEGAARD, of the 
Department of Islamic Studies, University of Copenhagen; the Rev. 
Dwicut M. DoNALpDsoN, D.D., formerly Principal of the Henry 
Martyn School of Islamic Studies, Aligarh, India; the Rev. E. F. F. 
BisHop, for many years Director of the Newman School of Missions, 
Jerusalem, lately Lecturer in Arabic, University of Glasgow; the Rev. 
R. P. Kramers, Ph.D., in Hongkong with the Netherlands Bible 
Society; the Rev. J. W. C. DouGALL, D.D., General Secretary of the 
Church of Scotland Foreign Mission Committee ; the Rev. E.R. HARDY, 
Ph.D., Professor of Church History, Berkeley Divinity School, New 
Haven, U.S.A. ; the Rev. GRAHAM R. BARNETT, first Dean of Hamilton, 
New Zealand, 1927-32, lately Rector of Thakeham, Sussex; the Rev. 
W. C. Eapig, Associate Foreign Secretary, Baptist Missionary Society, 
London; the Rev. GeorGe P. WERNER, Minister of the Saugerties 
Methodist Church, N.Y., recently engaged in anthropological field 
work in Australia. 
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INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


In the preparation of the bibliography the Editors have the advantage of 
the co-operation of the Rev. Johannes Blauw, D.Th. (Amsterdam), Rev. 
J. Christy Wilson, D.D. (Princeton, N.J.), Bibliotheksrat Dr Werner 
Kratsch (Tiibingen), Rev. O. G. Myklebust, D.Th. (Oslo), Rev. Robert 
Smith (Edinburgh), Professor B. G. M. Sundkler, D.Th. (Uppsala) and the 
Missionary Research Library (New York). 

While the bibliography is concerned primarily with missionary 
literature, published matter on other subjects closely related to the Christian 
Mission is included when it is of exceptional value. 

Annotations in the bibliogra gay do not preclude a subsequent review. 

Magazine articles are mark 

Abbreviations of titles of magazines are explained on p. 136. 
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tTKONAN JUUTALAISEN SIIRTOKUNNAN 
KANONISET KirRJAT. Erland Sihvonen. 
Teologinen Aikakauskirja (Helsinki), 
1956 (2), 68-74. 27. 

tTRE-SJALV-RORELSEN 1 KINA, 1954-1956. 
b 4g Yao-Tsung. SMT, 1957 (2), 102-5. 


See also 10 (Robert Morrison). 


South-East Asia 
(Indo-China, Thailand, Malaya, 
Indonesia) 


TL’INDOCHINE ET L’ INDEPENDANCE. G. Bois. 
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India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon 
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1957 (1), 7-16. 70. 


TORGANISATION COUTUMIERE EN NOUVELLE- 
NIE ET AUX LOYALTY. Jean 
Guiart. Le Monde Non Chrétien (Paris), 
1957 (Apr.—June), 95-112. 71. 
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Fields (General) 


Asia. Martin Hurlimann. 262 pp. N.Y.: 
Crowell. $12.50. 1957. 7a. 
289 pictures in photogravure, 4 colour plates, 
an introductory essay and historical notes on the 
gam ee Ean SaN er ee Renmpanieet cn 


roses roma cs a nadie UTFORD- 
VESTENS FOLK. Thorleif 
men 3 NOTM, 1957 (3), paso 72. 


TVARLDEN EFTER BANDUNG. id Wir- 
mark. SMT, 1957 (3), 35-46. "53. 


V. Works of Reference 
(Conference Reports and Year-Books) 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN IN GRADUATE 
Stupres: A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THESES AND 
DISSERTATIONS. soon N by Frederick 
J. Dockstader. 399 pp. N.Y.: Museum 
of the American Indian. 1957. 74. 


A list of ‘ theses and dissertations which deal 
in peta, Bray J way with the i yt ae 
- for graduate degree requiremen 

universities in the U.S., Canada and M. 
from 1890 to 1955" 


VI. Theory and Principles 
of Missions 
ForSTE KORINTIERBREV I Lys AV MISJONEN. 
Erling Danbolt. 270 pp. Stavanger: 
Misjonsselskapets forlag. 1956. 75. 
See review, p. 103. 


THe AREOPAGUS SPEECH AND NATURAL 
REVELATION. Bertil Gartner. 289 pp. 
Translated by Carolyn Hanny 
289 pp. 
Crowns. 


La VocaciOn MISIONERA. Sicaniie y res- 
Ruperio de Excmos. Prelados de Misién, 
ores Generales de Institutos 
Musoneros, Superiores Regulares de 
Misién, Superiores y Superioras de Casas 
de Formacién, de Misioneros, Misioneras 
oo Aspirantes, Directores Nacional y 
iOcesanos de la on ge ag = Misional 
Pontificia, Consiliarios de Juventudes, 
cm y Directores Espirituales, 
Rectores de Seminarios y Colegios, y 
Trabajos presentados a las Semanas 
Misionales de Agosto de 1955 y 1956. 
pag Fae! Burgos: Instituto Espanci 
rancisco Javier para Misiones 
Pac Hat 1957. 77. 
A review is in preparation. 


INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF MISSIONS 


CONTRIBUCION ESPANOLA A UNA 
LOGIA AGUSTINIANA. Coleccion de 





tonog tGuSTAY V 


bajos Agustinianos Presentados a la VI meupets 


Semana intensiva de Orientacion Misio 
nera Celebrada en Burgos, > 8 al 14 d 
Agosto de 1954, Dedicada al Obispo d 
Hipona con motivo del XVI Centenary 

de Su Nacimiento ae 206 nt 
Burgos: Instituto Espafio g 
Francisco Javier para Misiones y 
jeras. 1955. 78. 


A review is in preparation. 


A FAITH FOR THE NATIONS. Charles W 
Forman. 94 pP- a ep Af 
Westminster. $1. 1957 

A dynamic contribution, on — 
world mioton. to the La 
brary The 


Li foundatio n B world aon 
is past God bis done for all men through Christ, 


THE UNFINISHED TASK. Stephen Neill, 
228 pp. London: Edinburgh House 
— “A Lutterworth Press. 12s. 64. 


A review is in preparation. 


INTET ANNAT NAMN, MISSIONEN I BIBELNS 
Lyus. Gustav Kvist. 144 pp. Helsing- 
fors: Societas Ninielggin Fennica, 
FM 350. 1957. 80a. 


+THE CHURCH’s CALLING TO WITNESS AND 
TO Serve. H. Berkhof. Ecumenical 
Review (Geneva), 1957 (Oct.), 25-33. 81. 


?THE CHURCH’s CALLING TO WITNESS » 
To Serve. J. Russell Chandran 
oe Review (Geneva), 1957 On 







Tt‘ Fra MIsJON Tit KirKE.’ Noen bemerk- 
ninger om en omstridt formel. Fridtj 
Birkeli. NOTM, 1957 (3), 129-38. 


DEN VESTERLANDSKE MISJONAER I ET ASIA 


4 Sma 1 OPPROR MOT VESTEN. 
A. Warren. NOTM, 1957 (3), 
139-56. oe 


+STAR MISSIONAREN I VAGEN? Tag 
Holmberg. SMT, 1957 O 106-10. 8. 


{Mrmn Lanetystyéssk PyriTAAN ? Toivo 
ti. Te si hay ja kirkko (Helsinki), 
1956 (3), 22-7. 86. 


TEVANKELIOIMINEN JA LAHETYSTYO EKU 
a a ig aol Muon 


SESSA. Seppo A. Tooke 
Aikakauskirja (Helsink>. 1957 (1), 23-30; 
(2), 88-95. 87. 

Tt 


TTUNNUSTUSK YSYMYKSET LAHETYSKENTILLU. 
Toivo Saarilahti. hares oy Ree Aikakaw- 
kirja (Helsinki), 1956 (4-5), 224-40. &. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 





{Gustav WARNECK UND ROBERT PEARSALL 


SmirH. Eine Be; ung der deutschen 
neupieti jetistischen "Missionstheologie mit 
einer +, Heiligungsbewe- 


Seppo A. Teinonen. Studia 
Misiloica F. Fennica (Helsinki), 1957 (2), 
{MISSIONARISCHE VERKiINDIGUNG UND 
S$OZIALES HANDELN DER KIRCHE. Heinz- 
ia + eer EMZ, 1957 (Oct.), 


Hie eecnarr a Py ae. 
© udentum und in den Evangelien 
mer Berucksichtigung ihres Verhilt- 
Sis ar Mission elga Rusche. ZMR, 
1957 (3), 170-86. 91. 


{VON DER BERUFUNG UND DEM BERUF DES 
MissionaRsS. Thomas Ohm. ZMR, 1957 
(3), 186-93. 92. 


{SAKRALER TANZ (NEVE VERSUCHE). Basi- 
lissa Hiirtgen, o.s.b. ZMR, 1957 (3), 
193-200. 93. 


, {lst IN DER MISSION EIN EIGENER STAND DER 


DIAKONE ANZUSTREBEN ? Joh. Hofinger, 
s.j. ZMR, 1957 (3), 201-31. 94. 


Vil. Training and Qualifications 
of Missionaries 


‘| Tae SELECTION AND TRAINING OF THE 
OVERSEAS 


PERSONNEL OF THE 
CuurcH. Kenyon E. Moyer. 15 pp. 
fen Os Missionary Research 
ccasional Bulletin (N.Y.), 
vogg' 15, 1957. 95. 


Evangelistic 


Ways OF EVANGELISM: Some Principles 
and Methods of Evangelism in India. 
Edited by Roland W. Scott, vii+163 pp. 
Madras: Christian Literature Society. 

Rs. 3. 1957. 96. 

23 contributors, Indian and European, record 
met a sending for mis wee" 4 fsiesr oe 
Gospel to India to-day. wel 

tSTuDIERINGEN ISJONSARBEIDET 
‘mz Dale. ROTM, 1957 (3), 163- 


Bible Translation and Distribution 


TAN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Deep Furrows. I. W. Moomaw. 
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INTO SWAHILI. Matti Peltola. Studia 
Missiologica Fennica (Helsinki), 1957 (1), 
18-38. 98. 

See also 158 (Commentary on Acts). 


Medical 


ArztTe HELFEN IN ALLER WELT. Das Buch 


der arztlichen Mission. Herausgegeben 
von Dr Samuel Miiller. 248 pp. Illus. 
Stuttgart: oer Missionsverlag. 
DM 12.80. 


A review is 
See also 54 taRices TH Tribal Medicine). 


Christian Literature 


See 51a (Distribution in N. Rhodesia); 53 
(For S. African Bantu). 


Rural 


es 4 
N.Y.: Agricultural Missions. us. 
$2.50. 1957. 100. 


A guide book for rural missionaries, drawn from 


Audio-Visual Aids 


THE PASSION IN AFRICA. With an intro- 


duction by John Taylor and 24 photo- 
graphs by Hans Leuenberger. London: 


Gopten. 25s. 1957. German title: 
AFRIKANISCHE PASSION. Miinchen: Chr. 
Kaiser Veriag. J0/. 


A moving series of photographs, which illus- 
trate the African’s and incisive understanding 
of the Passion and his capacity to express it, as 
revealed in a Passion Play performed at Mukono, 
coam. in Holy Week. 1954, and which speak 

for themselves. accompanying text is drawn 
jt the Gospels, with occasional and poignantly 
selected Negro ‘ spirituals ’ interspersed. 


LET’S PREPARE A NATIVITY PLAY, with THE 
Freda 


Collins. 
Garnet 


ANGELS AT BETHLEHEM. 

viii +30 Fe 6a Illus. London: 

Miller. 1957. 102. 

account of experience with children 
ido ttlement in evolving a 


among children. 


PuT ON THE ARMOUR OF LIGHT. Dramatic 


Scenes from early English Church His- 
tory. Freda Collins. xii+-267 pp. Illus. 
London: National Society. P.C.K. 
15s. on 1955. 103. 


roduction among cine out of the 
here wide experience. 

















PLAYS FOR THE CHURCH: A list compiled 
by a committee of the Commission on 
Drama, De t of Worship and 
the Arts, National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. N.Y.: 
NCCCUSA Office of Publication and 
Distribution. SOcents. 1957. 104. 


A. semnee Bet of avalichte sige, widely distri- 
buted over American and British imprints, which 
is tn tue iestrative of the deepening ewerences 
+f Aentan Gasein an 6 mineen of evangelion and 
* witness. 


General Discussion of Methods 


TUNDERSTANDING AND aera. 
W. R. Matthews. = Sweey 
pe (London), i957 On -Dec.), 43 


TTHE CHRISTIAN VOCABULARY: AN Ob- 
arene To gg mar Klaus 
Bismarck. umenical Review 
Gunava), 1957 ony ), 1-15. 106. 


{THE DIALOGUE BETWEEN ren gas = 
Press. Jean-Marc Chapp 
menical Review eae M987 (On. , 
16-24. 107. 


IX. The Younger Churches 


THE YOUNGER CHURCHES—Some facts and 
ti Part 2. “holy hea Price. 
pp. jaa Dp issionary 
Research Occasional Bulletin 
(N.Y,), vale 15, 1957. 108. 


AFTER TEN YEARS. A Report on Theo- 
een ee Prepared 


union institutions. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH IN bd eg ke 
Richard O. Comfort. fe 
Division of Home a 
Printed for private use. 1957. gg 

Dever of a Consultation held under the aus- 
the West Pakistan 


Row. 10, 1936 to > Sas Ye See's vrs Pie 


A Srupy oF EVANGELICAL CHURCH 
> report of a s undertaken 
ine Federation of Chretien 
Welton Rotz. “Review d. Summary co 
an 
+ Big neva agg + . 35 pp. N.Y.: 
‘ar Eastern Office, Division of Foreign 
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Missions, NCCCUSA. Si 
35 cents. 10 for $2.50. a ue 
JAPANESE WITNESSES = et, Nori- 
michi Ebizawa London: 
U.S.C.L. 2s. 64. i957” Pi. 
World Christian Books, no. 20. 
{Dre KIRCHLICHE UND MISSIONARISCHE Lagz 
IN JAPAN. Theodore Jaeckel. EMZ 
1957 (3), 65-73; (4), ‘os-13. 113, 


tISLAM AND THE CHURCH MALAYA, 
G. E. Marrison. MW, 1957 (Oct,), 
290-8. 114. 


M+ aes = KYRKANS Sivcom 
etodist-e; nya gi, 
SMT, iss Oh Coa at 3-101. 5. " 
Me Use oF INDIAN eat IN CHRISTIAN 
Fig Gente) 88 Oe 
ri) ology Seda E 
Sept.), 80-8. snd 
tTHE S.C.M. AND Meahics Work. Th 


National Staff of the Movement. NCCR, 
1957 (Oct.), 342-52. 117. 


{THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN THE Hn 
ArEA. Robert M. Clark. NCCR, 1957, 
(Oct.), 387-94. 118. 


TPOSITION PRESENTE DE L’EGLISE EN INDE. 
Mgr Thomas emaconna Rythmes 
du Monde (Paris, Bruges), 1957 (3 and4), 
220-37. 119. 


{CONDITIONS D’INSERTION DU CATHOLIC 
ISME DANS LA bey meng INDIENNE, 
E. Raymond.  Rythmes Monte 
= Bruges), 1957 (3 and 4, 238-80. 


oe Cats DE Mapras. F.G. Rythme 
du oe tp Bruges), 1957 (3 and4), 
251-4. a, 

tL:ADarranon DES ARTS LITURGIQUES nN 
INDE. Jér6me Malenfant, oFu 
i y 's du Monde (Paris, 

1957 (3 a 4), 255-66. 122. 


{DIE MISSIONARISCHE LAGE IM NA# 
Osten. Erich Schmiedinghoff. 
1957 (Aug.), 97-105. 123. 

{Die LAGE DER EVANGELISCHEN CHRISTEN 
IN ARGENTINIEN, BOLIVIEN UND URt- 
Guay. Sante Uberto Barbieri. EMZ, 
1957 (Oct.), 129-37. 124. 

See also 128-9 (Church of S. India). 


X. Comity, Co-operation and 
Unity 


FUNDAMENTALISM AND THE CHURCH # 
Gop. Gabriel Hebert, 8.8.m. 156 pp. 
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London: S.C.M. Press. 15s. and 7s. 6d. 


1957. 125. 
Pi prod p. 98. 

UNITES. Martin 2. 
hg iit pp. soptiladelphia, Pa 
Muhlenberg. $2. 
suas, Venasebetin, of ihe La he nar 
five lectures on efforts to toward unity in the Choreh, 


Tue QUEST AND CHARACTER OF A ba 
CuurcH. Winfred E. Garrison. 238 p 
N.Y.: Abingdon. $3.50. 1957. Fig 

True Oph ae will = come by vn 
age 0 arity are ee ene hip 


renal Chris 


‘WHY — : ye era y of 
the proposals before the W.C.C. and the 
LM.C EE. A. Payne and David Moses. 
80 pp. f4 Edinburgh House Press. 
2s, rt 1958. 127a. 

{THe NEED FOR A UNIFIED CHURCH IN 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA. Fred Rea. IRM, 

1958 (Jan.), 84-9. 1276. 


ANGLICAN ET INDE Du Sup. 
D. H. Marot. ZIrénikon. (Chevetogne, 
Belgium), 1957 (3), 266-88. 128. 


{Les LUTHERIENS ET L’EGLISE DE L bass re 
Sup. René Beaupere ma 
1957 (2), 175-301 


Boulogne sur Sein), 135 
XI. Christianity and the Non- 
Christian Religions 
Religions of India 


{L’HINDOUISME CONTEMPORAIN. R. 
Antoine, s.j. Rythmes du Monde (Paris, 
Bruges), 1957 (3 and 4), 181-213. 130. 

tRADHAKRISHNAN’S AND BRUNNER’S 
ANTHROPOLOGIES: A Comparison. K. Ah 
Mathew. Indian Journal of Theolo; log, 
erampore), 1957 (July-Sept.), 67- if 


Buddhism 
Tat TEACHINGS OF THE ety oN 
BuppHa. Edited by E. i 


ican Library of 
Scents. 1955. 132. 


Tat Way oF ZEN. Alan W. 
. N.Y.: Pantheon. $4.75. 
and Hudson. 25s. 1957." 133, 
uae Tire Ge Gilad teen 
of this fe of Asian 
sees the s0le watens Soe 


135 

- Islam 
IsLAM IN MODERN History. Wilfred 
Cantwell Smith. 317 pp. Princeton, 


N.J.: Princeton University Press. 
1957. 134. 


cine INFLAMED : AM MIDDLE East PICTURE. 
James Morris. N.Y.: Pan- 
theon. $5. 

The Muslim Middle East in the crisis of the 
Suez incident, the complex political patterns 
involved and an attempted understanding of 
peoples and countries. 

THE IMPACT OF ISLAM ON CHRISTIANITY. 
Kenneth H. Crandall. With a Foreword 
by Erich W. Bethmann. 12 pp. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Continuing mmittee 
on Muslim-Christian Cooperation, Inc. 
7 136. 

essay in 
theol ie tee initiated by py nena Bon 
F of the Middle East. 

TAsPects oF SHi‘AH History. 
Ibrahim Hassan. MW, 
271-82. 137. 


T THEOLOGY AND THE QurR’AN 
Edwin E. Calverley. MW, 1957 (Oct.), 
ao 138. 

tTHE LANGUAGE OF Musiim DEevorION. 

IV. Petition and Greetin: Pete: Constance 

pe MW, 1957 (Oct.), 299-317. 


Hassan 
1957 (Oct.), 


. His 
Ppp. 
rter and 
957 (Sept.). 


Pe Se SrruaTion. H. S. Nyberg. 
SMT, 1957 (2), 70-82. 141. 


Judaism 


Historre Du Jupaisme. André Chouraqui. 
126 pp. Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France. 1957. 142. 

No. 750 in the series ‘ Que sais-je?’. 

HoLy PAGANS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
Jean way re Translated by Felix 
Faber. pel a London: Longmans. 
10s. 6d. M95 142a. 

— edition reviewed IRM, 1957 (Jan.). 
t'THE Son oF Gop.’ Jacob Jocz. Judaica 
(Zirich), 1957 (Sept.), 129-42. 143. 
Las eno UND DIE KABBALA. Wilhelm 
August Schulze. Judaica (Ziirich), 1957 
(June), 65-99; (Sept.), 143-70. 144. 


tIsLamMic THOUGHT ON SLAVERY. 
Excellency Sayed Awad Satti. 
Inset in Anti-Slavery Re 
— Friend (London), 
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TIN DER WUSTE BAHNET DEN WEG DES 
HERRN. Gore Molin. Judaica (Ziirich), 
1957 (Sept.), 1 1-86. 145. 


?BeSim JHWH. H. A 
lands Theologisch 
1957 (Aug.), 401-16. 


Secularism 


rs. Neder- 


. Bronge 
chrift (Oegstgeest), 
146, 


MARX MEETS CurisT. Frank W. Price. 
176 pp. a Pa.: West- 
minster. $3.50. 


The fundamental issues Mosk Christianity 
and Marxism on the world scene to-day; the 
confrontation en as the meeting of two 

two ideas, two systems and two faiths, 

Pe who lived under the 
there for three years. 


General 


TMysTICAL EXPERIENCE AND SCIENTIFIC 
METHOD. S. David Malaiperuman. 
Indian Journal ~ ‘aaa (Serampore), 
1957, 89-95. 


TCHRISTIAN AND *Now-Cumara FalITH. 
P. D. Devanan Indian 
ipeskes ~ enue 1957 (July-Sept.), 

TEVANGELIET OCH RELIGIONERNA. Bengt 
Sundkler. SMT, 1957 (2), 83-92. 150. 


Communist 


XII. Social and Political 
Relations of Missions 


RACE AND CULTURE Contacts. E. Franklin 
frst pp. N.Y.: Knopf. $6.50. 


An eminent portrays 


American sociologist 
modern racial problems on a wide global screen of 
history and cultural relations. ——o a short 
secticn on ‘ the réle of the missionary 
CHRISTIANITY, DEMOCRACY AND TECHNO- 
Locy. Zoltan Sztankay. 182 pp. 
N.Y.: Philosophical Library. $3.75. 
wish 152. 
f the close rela’ hi 
An analysis 0} ae ane tions Range 


Ww: 
world community. 


Journal of 
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THE ECONOMICS OF UNDER-DEVE! of 
a ES. ee t —— and Bg 
. Yamey. pp. cago, 
ety of Chicago Press. $2 


Discusses with skill and understanding eco 
je nl wr® resources and also gove 
economic 


pte aon ne A areas. 


Tue New Crass. Milovan Diilas. 249 
N.Y.: Praeger. $3.95. London 
Thames and udson. 21s. 1957. 154 


TITOISM: PATTERN FOR INTERNAT 
ComMMUNISM. Charles P. McVicl 
bl N.Y.: St Martin’s Press. 

Macmillan. 1957. 155. 


The development of the political and the \ 
system of Yugoslavia since the Titoists part 
with Moscow, ae as a =e project for a 
pattern of ‘ social democracy 


Worip ILLITERACY AT MID-CENTURY. A 
Statistical study. 200 pp. Map. Paris: 
Unesco. $2. 10s. 500 fr. 

156. 
ees on Fundamental Education, 10, 


TETHICAL PROBLEMS OF FOREIGN AID 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE. Robert S. E 
heimer. Bulletin of the Christian Insti 
for the Study of Society (Bangalo 
1957 (1), 12-29. 157. 

See also 90 (Evangélism and Social Action). 


XIII. Hortatory and Practical 


CuHRIST’s MESSENGERS: Studies in 
Acts of the Apostles (Part 1). 
Moule. 95 pp. London: 
2s. 6d. 1957. 158. 


World Christian Books, no. 19. 


U.S.C, 


ABBREVIATIONS OF MAGAZINE TITLES 


= Evangelisches Missions-Magazin 
= Evangelische Missions-Zeitschrift 
= East and West Review 

= Foreign Policy: R 

= Forei icy Reports 

= International Review of Missions 
pres org yr Quarterly 


NCCR =National Christian Council Review (India) 


NMT =Nordisk Missions-Tidsskrift 


js" a = Norsk Tidsskrift for Misjon 


M =Neue Zeitschrift fir Mistonswissenechaft 4 
= Pacific Affairs 
SMT =<Svensk Missions: 
ZMR 


Religionswissenschaft 


When other magazines are referred to, the full title is given, 
PRINTED IN GREAT BRITAIN BY MORRISON & GIBB LTD., LONDON AND EDINBURGH 


1957, 
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Readers’ Club 


keeps members fully informed on missionary activities in many 
parts of Africa and the East. For an annual subscription of 
ten shillings, members receive the C.M.S. Outlook (or C.M.S. 
Pocket Book), the current volume in the ‘C.M.S. in the 
World Today’ series, the Quarterly Prayer Paper, the 
General Secretary’s Monthly News-Letter, all C.M.S. publica- 
tions up to the price of 1s., all free pamphlets, and one 
higher-priced book chosen by the Society. 


Write for full details to the Manager, Publishing Department 
at address below 
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CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
~ 6 SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 J 














As the great task of ministering to seamen enters upon another 
year of dedicated service, please remember the work of our 
Chaplains in 80 ports throughout the world. 


Your prayers and gifts are needed to sustain this world-wide 
Missionary work for the spiritual and material welfare of all 


seamen. 


General Superintendent : Rev. CYRIL BROWN, O.B.E., M.A. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


4 BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 
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MISSIONARY 
SUPPLIES exported Free of Purchase Tax 


Save money by taking advantage of our very 
favourable missionary terms and by grouping if 
your orders through us. Catalogue available. 


CAMP EQUIPMENT OIL LAMPS | 
CLOTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC GOODS 





CUTLERY TOILET REQUISITES | 
| HOSPITAL SUPPLIES TRAVEL GOODS 
MOSQUITO NETS Etc., Ete. 
| 


| PASSAGES arranged, both outwards and homewards, No | 
booking fees charged. Personal attention backed | 
by over fifty years’ experience Is at your service. 





W. J. ALLISON & CO., 57 Farringdon Road, London, E.C.1 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IS VITAL# 


AND R.E.P. BOOKS ARE BY EXPERTS! 
THREE NOTABLE SERIES 


TEACHERS’ GUIDES TO RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Edited by Ernest H. Hayes and F. S. Popham 
They include Lesson Outlines, Background Study Notes, Class Activities 


These Guides are planned for use in both Primary and Secondary Schools of every type and ered 
They cover the hard core of Bible material that is to be found in every agreed Syllabus. 


18 volumes now ready in Four Grades ; Senior, Junior, Infants, Nursery. Prices from 5s. to 8s. 6d. net. 


GATEWAY HANDBOOKS OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
Edited by Dr. Basil Yeaxlee, C.B.E., M.A., B.Litt. 


A new series of popular handbooks by competent scholars. Of special value to teachers ar 
lecturers, pupils in upper forms, and students in training colleges. 


Six titles ready. Prices from 6s. to 7s. 6d. net. 


THE PATHFINDER SERIES OF CLASS READERS 
Edited by F. S, Popham, M.A., M.E4., Ph.D. 


A new series of interestin handbooks designed to meet the needs of teachers and pupils in middie 


forms of Grammar Schools and upper classes of Sap neon! Modern Schoo 
They are class readers that help the pupils to teach themse! in a most ite way. 
Ten volumes already published. Prices from 4s, to 6s. net. 
Our News Review ‘ Teachers of Today” gratis. Ask to be registered on our list. 
For full details of the above series, and many others, send for our new catalogues— 
Primary and/or Secondary. 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PRESS LTD. 
WALLINGTON SURREY 


Published for ‘ THe INTERNATIONAL REVIEW OF Mane, } 1 oe ee AVENUE, Nx Yorx © 
City by Oxrorp London, T: 
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